SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


THE ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE—II. 


PREFERENCE AND THE FOOD SUPPLY 


WHEN Cobden advocated Free Trade upon the vigorous principle 
of “subjecting every class of the nation to the rivalry of the 
foreigner,”* he protested that the rivalry of the foreigner could 
not reduce cultivation. However high he hoped to build the 
superstructure of industrial prosperity, he did not mean to 
destroy the agricultural foundation upon which in the process 
of centuries the characteristic strength of our national life had 
been reared. He declared that no class of society would benefit 
more than the farmers from the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
He explained that while Free Trade could not seriously affect 
prices it would assuredly lower rents. He ridiculed the fear of 
unlimited imports. He prophesied that his policy would throw 
not one acre of land out of cultivation. It would on the 
contrary largely increase the production of wheat. These re- 
assurances were sincere. If they had not been given by the 
agitators of the League, and the economists of the time, it may be 
affirmed, beyond all possibility of dispute, that the total Repeal 
of the Corn Laws could never have been carried. 

No historic fact is more certain than that the Corn Laws were 
repealed as the result of an immense error of national calculation. 
It was firmly believed to be impossible that England could cease 
to be self-supporting in the main, or could fall into a position of 
anything like dependence upon foreign food. It isa fundamental 
misapprehension to imagine that the displacement of British agri- 
culture was ever deliberately risked or willed. It has occurred 
not in consequence of the intended policy of the Free Traders, but 
against the wish and expectation of the vast majority of the 
country. The present position, could it have been revealed to 
the Legislature of 1846, would have been regarded not with 
approval but with horror. 


* Speech at Wrexham, November 14, 1850. 
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The economic situation, the Imperial problem with which we 
have to deal, are the result, let us repeat at the outset, of no 
deliberate purpose, whether right or wrong. They have 
gradually and almost insensibly arisen as the result of develop- 
ments neither discussed nor foreseen in the first decade of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. In this sense the displacement of British 
agriculture has occurred through a great legislative accident, and 
the economic destiny of the country, in its most remarkable 
and dangerous feature, has been decided in some such manner 
as if a traveller launching out upon the broad smooth water of 
an unexplored river were swept over a cataract unawares. 


I 


Since the admission of foreign food became free while home 
and cclonial production simultaneously ceased to be encouraged, 
a profound change has occurred in the conditions of empire and 
commerce. 

That change is the loss of economic independence. Unless 
economic independence can be restored to the Empire it is 
demonstrably impossible that Imperial unity can endure. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s thesis upon this point is susceptible of proof to 
the satisfaction of any intelligence which is determined to “see 
right” in contempt of optimistic sentimentalism. No nation has 
ever survived when it has allowed the power of other nations to 
control more and more the sources of its life. The psychological 
weakness of that position would lead to moral decay even if the 
manifest industrial disadvantage could be sustained and political 
hostilities avoided. National self-confidence, the sense of security, 
the continued impulse of success—these are the soul of the State. 
They are the moral essentials of material power. Our forefathers 
felt that they were the masters of their fate. It will never be well 
with us until we are again masters of ours. In the international 
struggle for existence the future of the world must belong to the 
self-sustaining Powers. The United States and Russia, combining 
temperate and tropical territory within their vast areas, are com- 
pletely self-sustained for every economic and political purpose. 
France, producing already practically the whole of her food, is 
consolidating across the Mediterranean the wide Colonial 
dominion from which she will draw a valuable proportion of her 
raw material. Germany, saturated with the spirit of machipolitik— 
the spirit of that prophetic genius of Pan-Germanism, Friedrich 
List, prepares with persevering method the offensive and defensive 
means by which she hopes to compel the union of 80 millions 
of the Teutonic race and to control an economic sphere, if not 
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an incorporate dominion, stretching from the mouth of the 
Rhine to that of the Euphrates. Meanwhile the British Empire, 
though already in undisputed possession for generations of a 
dominion capable of producing in endless abundance every con- 
ceivable requisite of civilised life and industry, has not only not 
progressed towards the ideal of economic independence and 
self-assured safety. It has receded. 

In relative political strength we have gone steadily backward. 
For Imperial and economic purposes alike we have forfeited the 
invulnerable position held for two centuries from the adoption of 
the Navigation Laws to the introduction of indiscriminate foreign 
imports. For over fifty years we have seen the abandonment of 
all positive measures aiming at Colonial development and Imperial 
organisation. We are less secure of our materials, as well as of 
our markets, than we were before the triumph of the anti- 
Imperial spirit and of a cosmopolitan policy. We are less secure 
of our cotton, less secure of our iron-ore, infinitely less secure of 
our food. Our machines are liable to be starved as well as our 
people. We have forgotten the vital meaning of the great 
motto, “Ships, Colonies, and Commerce ”—the three links of a 
chain which we have allowed to fall asunder, and which it is our 
task to weld again. While we are rapidly becoming a moral 
dependency of the American Republic, we have forgotten that 
the firmest guarantee of friendship is always equality of position. 
The United States from the first moment of their political inde- 
pendence have steadily promoted their ideal of economic indepen- 
dence. For the final achievement of that end, fundamentally right 
in itself and trimphantly pursued, the American people did not 
hesitate to inflict upon our trade, by the McKinley Act, the 
severest injuries ever suffered by the commerce of a nation in 
time of peace. The position that the British Empire occupies 
towards America is one that America would not consent for a 
moment to occupy with respect to any country. The present 
unequal state of the relationship between the two Anglo-Saxon 
peoples is one that nothing could ever make natural or wise. 
Too tempting for one side, too abject for the other, it would in 
the long run prove fatal even to the Anglo-Saxon friendship 
which the weaker brethren vaguely trust it to preserve. Since 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, under the belief that the island 
would continue to be mainly self-provided, the economic and 
political developments of Europe and America alike have de- 
prived us of the control of our own destinies which up to that 
time we had possessed more completely than any nation. 
We have gradually realised the gravity of that change. Alone 
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among the greater peoples we have forfeited all solid security for 
our national future. That security, which the country in 1846 
never meant to be surrendered, it is Mr. Chamberlain’s purpose to 
restore. The British Empire has come to exist, without meaning 
it, upon the principle of tempting Providence. Any serious 
examination into the true probabilities of the present system must 
convince us that our cause under Cobdenism can be approved in 
the long run neither by the gods nor by Cato—neither by the 
successful event nor by the effort that deserves it. A besieged 
nation from which the supplies might be cut off, would be as 
hopeless as a garrison in the same position. Self-sustained the 
Empire will be or the Empire will not be. 


Il 


Proof after proof might be multiplied to establish the historical 
fact that, if the real consequences to agriculture of the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws had been clearly apprehended, some revised plan of 
protective duties would have been retained with the consent of 
the entire people. Adam Smith believed that agriculture must 
remain the basis of prosperity, and that it neither would nor 
ought to be displaced as the social foundation of a sound State. 
The author of the Wea/th of Nations wrote when England in good 
seasons was still a corn-exporting country. ‘ Thesmall quantity 
of foreign corn imported, even in times of the greatest scarcity,” 
he observes, “may satisfy our farmers that they can have 
nothing to fear from the freest importation.” Later economists 
of the straitest sect, like Ricardo and McCulloch, held that a 
moderate corn-duty might be wisely maintained in consideration 
of the exceptional pressure of tithes and taxes upon land. They 
realised that after the immense expense of the Great War, Free 
Trade might mean anything but equal competition. Listen to 
the popular writer whose opinions were the perfection of 
orthodox commonplace at that time: 


We are still disposed to abide by our former conclusion that the probable 
future average price of wheat in this country, under the new system, may be 
estimated at about 48s. or 50s. per quarter, and if so, agriculture will not be 
affected by the change. Should it turn out differently and should there be at 
any time so very abundant a season in this country and in the north of Europe 
as to threaten such a fall of prices as might give a serious shock to the industry 
of the husbandman, ¢he crisis may be averted or mitigated by some temporary 
expedient.* * 


And now comes the following very remarkable passage : 


At the same time we are ready to admit that had it been practicable we 
should have preferred seeing this great question settled by the adoption of a 


* McCulloch, Dictionary of Commerce (1847), Article “Corn Laws.” 
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measure for opening the ports under a fixed duty of 55. or 7s. per quarter on 
wheat accompanied with a corresponding drawback. We make this statement 
on general grounds and without any reference to the peculiar burdens that 
affect the agriculturist, though these ought neither to be forgotten or overlooked. 
It would be easy to show that in scarce years a duty of this amount would fall 
wholly on the foreigner, without affecting price or narrowing importation ; 
while in years of unusual plenty the drawback would facilitate exportation, and 
would consequently tend to hinder prices from falling so low as to injure the 
farmer and obstruct improvement. In a matter of such immense importance it 
is the part of a wise Government to be cautious how they take any step of the 
consequences of which they are not fully assured or which may expose any 
great interest to serious vicissitudes.* 

But in spite of the unprecedented increase of population so 
remarkable had been the rise in the yield of British agriculture 
that so late as the year after the Repeal of the Corn Laws, one of 
the most competent supporters of that measure believed “that by 
the judicious application of improvement already within our know- 
ledge we might not only provide for the entire population but 
become and continue for some years exporters of grain as we 
were up to nearly the close of the last century.”t The “father 
of Free Trade,” the late Mr. Charles Villiers, declared in the 
House of Commons : 

What is the utmost that the most sanguine Repealer expects to come in 
under a system of Free Trade? Barely four million quarters. (Feb. 18, 1842.) 
The production of the country was then well over twenty million 
quarters. 

But Cobden went further still : 

We do not contemplate deriving one quarter less corn from the soil of this 
country ; we expect to have a great increase in production and consumption at 
home ; but all we contend for is that when we, the people here, have purchased 
all that can be raised at home, we shall be allowed to go 3000 miles—to Poland, 
Russia or America for more. (Feb. 8, 1844.) 

The wheat producing powers of America were thought by the 
judicious to have been grossly exaggerated. The farmers’ fears 
that they might be swamped by cheap corn from the Baltic were 
ridiculed. ‘ Where is the corn to come from that is to inundate 
you ?” cried Cobden himself as we have seen, “there is no such 
thing.” Finally, it was maintained, we repeat, by Peel, and for all 
the purposes of the immediate future, rightly maintained, that 
repeal would increase the average price of foreign corn and 
would involve no real risk to the safety of British agriculture. 

What the country expected, in one word, was that prices would 
be steadied rather than reduced, that the importation of foreign 
foodstuffs would be regularised rather than increased, and that 
that the home growth would continue for many generations to 


* McCulloch, Dictionary of Commerce (1847), Article “Corn Laws.” 
+ Porter, Progress of the Nation. 
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provide for the support of at least three-fourths of the nation. It 
may be regarded as beyond all doubt that in the conviction of the 
country when the Corn Laws were abolished, the island would 
continue to be mainly self-supporting. Otherwise a measure of 
Protection would have been continued by the consent of Whigs, 
Tories, moderate Free Traders, and thoughtful economists alike. 
The failure of the potato crop swept away all the counsels of 
deliberate policy, confused as they had been by the opinion that 
foreign importation would not displace home production. In 
this sense again the actual weakness of our national and Imperial 
position is the result not of any voluntary decision, right or the 
wrong, on the part of the nation or its statesmen, but of a singular 
catastrophe with which the merits of Cobdenism or the demerits 
of the Corn Laws had nothing todo. The nation vented its wrath 
upon the sliding scale as 4h irritable man kicks a cushion. 


Ill 


We have seen what our ancestors in 1846 did not intend todo. 
But let us now see what they might have done. There was still 
ample opportunity to create a consolidated empire which, if deve- 
loped by the adoption of a preference policy when the old Corn 
Law disappeared, would now have been the most powerful poli- 
tical system in existence. It would have possessed at present a 
more numerous white population than that of the United States. 
It would have been no less completely self-supporting. Its 
mastery of the sea, depending upon an immense internal traffic, 
would have become unchallengeable. Food would have been as 
cheap as we possess it to-day, but the Empire’s means of exist- 
ence would have been under the sole control of the Empire’s 
people. Adam Smith’s dream would have been realised in the 
mighty federation of this economic system. If England had 
understood the delusion upon which all her calculations rested in 
1846, when she was assured that the island would continue mainly 
self-fed, she would have determined to secure at least a self-sus- 
taining empire. She would have maintained her full economic 
independence by the organisation of her immeasurable Imperial 
resources, the active development of her Colonies and possessions. 
The fixed duty of five or eight shillings which would have been 
maintained upon foreign corn but for the catastrophe of the Irish 
famine would have been accompanied by an almost free impor- 
tation of Colonial wheat. We should have possessed all the 
advantages of free food to at least the extent now existing, but 
free imports would have meant the building up of Canada rather 
than the aggrandisement of the United States. The Dominion 
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would have possessed to-day more than twenty millions of 
people. Our trade would have been larger, our food would have 
been safe, our future would have been certain. 

What was the character of the cpportunity then within our 
reach. Sixty years ago Canada was already in favour of preference. 
With no less practical a grasp of economic realities than the great 
people across her immediate frontier, she felt that the develop- 
ment of Imperial trade was the true counterpoise to the dévelop- 
ment of American home-production. In 1842 the Canadian 
Legislature expressed its desire for a preferential rebate in the 
duties upon wheat and wheat flour imported into the United 
Kingdom from Canada. This declaration was met by the 
Imperial Parliament in the following year, when the Corn Laws 
were reduced in favour of Canada to the nominal duty of one 
shilling a quarter. Following this measure, British North 
America in 1846 already stood third upon the list of countries 
from which this country drew its imported supplies in the year 
of repeal. The comparison which we now give is full of 
instruction. Statistics have never presented a more eloquent 
picture of neglected political opportunities :— 


SOURCES OF THE WHEAT-SUPPLY IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN 1846 AND 1902. 


1846,* 1902.+ 
Quarters. Quarters. 

United States . ‘ 808,000 United States ° . 16,240,000 
British North America . 328,000 British North America . 3,050,000 
Australia : ‘ ‘ 20,000 British India ° + 2,200,000 
Prussia. . .  . 361,000 Australia . . ~~ 1,100,000 
Other Germany . 5 127,000 Germany . . ° 70,000 
Russia. . . « 205,000 Russia. . « ~~ 1,650,000 
Italy . ‘ , ‘* 194,000 France . . . ° 250,000 
France . ‘ . ‘ 74,000 Argentina . . + 1,140,000 
Denmark . . ‘a 62,000 
Other Countries . , 165,000 Other Countries . + 1,300,000 

Total Imports . 2,344,000 27,000,000 


Home Production before 
Repeal, Sir Robert 


Peel’s estimate - 22,000,000 Home growth, 1902 . 7,000,000 
A eS 


No statistical picture could be more remarkable than that which 
is presented by this table. It will be our duty to examine its 
modern meaning in closer detail at a further point in these pages. 
In 1846 the island provided nine-tenths of the staple food of its 
people. Now we produce barely one-fifth of the whole. Our 
population in the interval has increased from nearly twenty 


* From Roscher, Uber Kornhandel und Theurungspolitik. 
+ From White Paper, “ Food Supplies” (179). 1903. 
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millions to more than forty millions, but our wheat production at 
the beginning of the twentieth century has shrunk back to what 
it was at the opening of the reign of George the Third. This is 
an astounding statement, but its accuracy is certain. In 1846 we 
could neither be fought down nor starved out. The island was 
in itself a sea-surrounded fortress practically impregnable, and the 
fleet was free. In view of all our resources, and the situation of 
other Powers, we could not be effectively attacked either upon 
water or at any point of our dominion. The sources of supply 
were so widely and equally distributed that they placed us at no 
political disadvantage towards any single Power. 

The change in the origin of our food-imports has been 
even more striking than the immense increase in their volume. 
Our supplies from the United States have increased twenty- 
fold. From all the rest of the world they have only increased 
seven-fold. In 1846 the United States furnished a third of 
our whole wheat importation, but only a thirtieth part of 
our total wheat consumption. Now we depend upon the 
country which must be our most formidable commercial 
competitor for nearly two-thirds of our wheat imports and 
for nearly one-half of our whole wheat consumption. From 
the most purely economic point of view, this relative narrowing of 
the area of supply is in itself a dangerous disadvantage. It not only 
places the situation still more completely beyond our own con- 
trol, but puts it more and more under the control of other people. 
We have already had our warning. Where young Mr. Leiter 
failed as we shall see to “ carry the baby,” somefuture speculative 
genius or syndicate might come much nearer to success at our 
expense. An international agreement to force arise in the world’s 
prices, such as was proposed by the Russian Ambassador at 
Washington to the American Government in 1896, might be 
actually attempted under some conceivable circumstances, These 
are disadvantages to which the power of no other great people is 
subject. They are dangers to which the England of 1846 never 
meant the Empire to be exposed, and which no sane nation would 
leave unremedied. But above all with the figures that have been 
given, it will be seen that if we had been wisely guided in 1846, 
the island would not have ceased to be self-supporting, before 
Canada had become the granary of the Imperial State. 

Not by decreasing in the.long run our free food imports, but 
by guiding their flow, we should have created a second great 
power within the Empire and under the flag. Had a small fixed 
duty upon foreign corn been retained as many Free Trade 
economists hoped, and had the old preference to Colonial wheat 
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been continued, Canada would unquestionably have held the 
place that the United States now occupy. The total home con- 
sumption of the island would be wholly provided by the Colonies 
and the Mother Country together. The principle of Imperial 
development could have been extended from corn to cotton with 
equal success. Lancashire, as she has begun to recognise, would 
have had cheaper consumption in respect of raw material, with a 
larger market and a more progressive trade than she at present 
enjoys. She would have reaped from a positive policy of 
Imperial development, as she at last perceives, more permanent 
advantages than she is now deriving from the merely negative 
policy of indiscriminate free imports. Our trade with British 
possessions in respect of exports and imports alike would have 
been larger than with all other countries put together, if we had 
so ordered matters, when the United States still sent us only 
800,000 quarters of wheat and Canada over 300,000, that our 
chief granary of the future should be within and not without the 
Empire. 

The correct translation of laissez faire in politics is Drift. 
We have drifted into a situation which is incompatible with 
the permanent security of the Imperial State and with the 
adequate development of its economic and political power. 
Had the meaning of Empire been grasped in 1846, the 
creation of modern Germany foreseen, the expansion of 
Russia anticipated, had the overwhelming agricultural and 
industrial possibilities of the United States been rightly 
understood, had the economic awakening of the protected 
nations in a competitive world been reckoned for, could the 
growth of population across the Atlantic and abroad have been 
measured in advance, could the shrinkage of home agriculture 
have been predicted, we should have perceived that an active 
policy for the political consolidation and commercial development 
of the Empire was an object infinitely more vital to our future 
than the removal of all Government interference from the sphere 
of trade. We should have taken the measures fifty years ago that 
Mr. Chamberlain asks us to take now. We should already have 
possessed the more populous and united Empire which the policy 
of preference may still create and which nothing else can. 

Lord Goschen estimates that this policy would involve the 
ordinary working-class household in an additional expenditure 
of at least one penny per week. The doctrine of immediate 
cheapness was never perhaps carried by an able and patriotic 
statesman to a more ludicrous extrerre. The ultimate advan- 
tages of the system of the last fifty years to our industrial 
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prosperity and our Imperial existence are, as we have seen, 
doubtful. Free Trade, in the first generation of that glittering 
success which blinded us to the permanent conditions of national 
security, was the historic example of high interest and bad 
security. The foundations of our imperial and commercial power 
at the beginning of the system finally destroyed in 1846 were 
well and truly laid by a policy which directly denied the principle 
of immediate cheapness. Let us remember what were the 
immediate consequences of the great measure which Adam Smith 
praised as the “wisest of all the commercial regulations of 
England.” 

The Navigation Laws laid heavy sacrifices upon the country. 
Against the whole principle of free imports the nation 
began the resolute fight for naval and commercial supremacy 
by producing dear what it had formerly bought cheap. 
The Act excluding foreign flags from the greater part of the 
Carrying trade was passed in 1651. By 1653 the cost of ship- 
building had risen by 30 per cent. in this country, and wise 
economists prophesied, exactly as our modern Cobdenites would 
have done, that the result could only be to the greater advantage 
of Holland and the ruin of Britain. The wages of seamen rose 
so rapidly with the demand that the Russian and Greenland 
trades fell entirely into the hands of the Dutch. But it was, after 
all, in the competition of expense that the Dutch were completely 
outbidden. They were relatively as devoted to immediate cheap- 
ness as England was in the days before the Naval Defence Act. 
Holland, with all her wealth, never grasped the extent of the 
emergency, and she was crushed in less than twenty years by 
British superiority in ships, men, and guns. England’s mercan- 
tile marine rose as rapidly as her fleet. Even in 1640, of the 
vessels passing through the Sound no less than 1600 flew the 
Dutch flag, and only 430 the British. In the year when the 
Navigation Act was passed the total volume of Dutch trade was 
five times as large as our own. We reversed the position in a single 
generation by a policy which defied all the principles of Cobdenite 
economy. Defence is more important than opulence, and not only 
so. The sense of national power and security is the most powerful 
psychological factor in the growth of wealth. The preliminary 
expense of the Navigation Act became in a few days the most 
paying investment that the ration ever made. 

Mr. Asquith is opposed to the principle of a self-sustaining 
Empire, but it is certain that in 1846 this nation would not have 
agreed with him. Mr. Leonard Courtney with his vision of com- 
petitive nations “locked in fraternal embrace” irresistibly conjures 
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up to our mind a picture of international pugilism and heads in 
chancery. Still harping upon “methods of barbarism,” Mr. 
Courtney denounces the ideal of a self-sustained Empire as 
another “ barbarism.” To those who believe it, on the contrary, to 
be a necessity of our political and commercial existence, the 
preference policy in 1903 would be worth, if need be, a sacrifice 
at least as great as our ancestors would unquestionably have 
made for it in 1846 had they foreseen the overthrow of home 
agriculture and the loss of economic independence. No work- 
man would be convinced by Lord Goschen in any case that even 
an extra penny a week would “ fill the butchers’ shops with large 
blue flies.” For Englishmen who believe that isolated free 
imports are an economic disadvantage and that the commercial 
federation of the Empire is feasibie, the ends and the means of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy are alike desirable. 


IV 


Rational discussion of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals is obscured 
for a large part of the nation by unreasoning tradition. The policy 
of the Corn Laws has been more perversely misread than any 
other chapter of our history. It has been travestied and maligned 
for half-a-century with all the resources of political caricature in 
complete indifference to historic fact. Upon this subject alone 
the opinions of a violent fanaticism have been accepted as a 
substitute for research and fostered by an outworn party 
endeavouring to establish a claim upon the confidence of the 
future by writing a certificate of its own services in the past. It 
is a reproach to our scholarship that an authoritative and im- 
partial investigation of the working of the Corn Laws has still to 
be made. In the meantime it is one of the profound weaknesses 
of present politics that public opinion should be so deeply mis- 
informed upon one particular episode of past history. 

When Lord Rosebery refers with dismal rhetoric to the 
“terror, horror, famine” prevailing before 1846 he talks the 
language of mythology. He cannot be aware that the thirty 
years of the Corn Laws brought about in this country an extra- 
ordinary fall of wheat prices, while under the first thirty years of 
Free Trade that movement was arrested. There was no con- 
siderable reduction in the price of wheat during the first genera- 
tion under free imports. The Prime Minister, however, puts this 
question in a graver light. He is himself far too well-informed 
to share the crude errors he describes, but he considers them so 
deeply rooted as to form the real difficulty in the path of Imperial 
policy. Mr. Balfour is in full sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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ideal. He has no objection in point of principle to the fiscal 
methods by which that ideal would be realised. He regards the 
commercial union of the Empire, with freer trade between its 
parts, as a desirable and, for ultimate purposes, even a vital 
object. He admits that a preferential duty upon foreign food- 
stuffs offers the only possible means by which that object may 
be achieved. Yet the Prime Minister nevertheless regards the 
prejudice which he does not share as so deeply ingrained in the 
popular mind, so “burnt into the historical imagination” of the 
masses, as to form a serious electoral obstacle to a policy calcu- 
lated in itself to promote the strength of the Empire and the 
greatest good of the people. We think it certain that the delusion 
to which the Prime Minister defers is far less widely spread than 
he imagines, but it may be proved in any case to an intelligent 
mind willing to look into fact that the ordinary Free Trade 
teaching upon the effect of the Corn Laws is a tissue of error. 

Down to 1846 many reasonable Free Traders were in favour of 
a reasonable Corn Law. The greatest German economist of the 
historical school, Roscher, acutely remarks that the English 
people objected not so much to Corn Laws as to a bad kind of 
Corn Law.* During the greater part of the period in which the 
statutes of 1815 and 1828 were in force, it was found to be 
impossible to create any genuine popular agitation against them 
in spite of all the efforts of a middle-class propaganda. The 
wretchedness of the people was due to low wages, not to dear 
food—to the absence of protection for labour, not to the existence 
of protection for the farmer. Under the Corn Laws the manu- 
facturers enjoyed all the disastrous benefit of an “ internal Free 
Trade” in human labour. Under free imports we possess in the 
shape of trade unions and the factory laws the most stringent 
system of “internal Protection” in the world. The popular 
conception is that the Corn Laws burthened the people by 
iniquitous artifices which succeeded in keeping prices at a mon- 
strous height. The truth is that prices plunged downwards from 
the first under the Corn Laws and never ceased to decline ; the 
probability, as will be seen, is that the Corn Laws, by the 
immense stimulus they threw into our own agricultural produc- 
tion, gave the people at large cheaper food than they would 
otherwise have enjoyed. This seems a rash and paradoxical 
assertion. It is one to which the statistics of the subject lend the 
strongest support. The more closely we endeavour to “cross- 
examine the facts” the more we are forced to the conclusion 
thatthe Corn Laws were, on balance, a gain to the consumer. 

* Ober Kornhandel und Theurungspolitik (1852), p. 151. 
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V 

Nearly up to the end of the eighteenth century England was a 
grain-exparting country. The old bounty upon wheat made 
many ears of corn grow where one grew before. It brought 
millions of acres of waste under tillage. Over three thousand 
enclosure Bills were passed in the reign of George the Third. 
There was a rapid increase in agricultural production. In the 
generation before the Great Wars the growth of population came 
with the development of manufacturing industry. Prices had 
begun to rise even before the Great War. In poor seasons it was 
already necessary to import food. But good harvests easily 
redressed the balance, and provided surpluses for export up to 
the time of the French Revolution. Accordingly Burke’s Bill of 
1773 allowed foreign wheat to come in at a nominal duty of 
sixpence a quarter, when the home price reached 48s. As 
importation grew more frequent the dread of becoming depen- 
dent upon foreign food came for the first time into play, and in 
1791, by full national consent, the price at which wheat might 
be imported for home consumption was raised to 50s. So 
far there had been no permanent rise in prices, and the corn 
statutes inflicted no grievance. From 1760 to 1789, from the 
accession of George the Third to the outbreak of the storm across 
the Channel, wheat was at a steady average, taking decade by 
decade, of about 45s. 6d. a quarter. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF WHEAT, 1760-1789.* 
Per quarter. 
1760-1769 ' ‘ a ‘ 45s. 10d, 
1770-1779 ® . . . 45s. Od. 
1780-1789 wnt 45S, Od. 
In other words internal superabundance was almost constant, 
and the nominal Corn Law of 1773 was practically a dead letter. 
With the revolutionary wars came the startling change. 
England ceased finally to be a corn-exporting country, and 
became permanently in need of foreign supplies. There was an 
extraordinary series of deficient harvests ; prices were forced up 
by the depreciation of the currency and the colossal finance of 
the war. At the height of the struggle freight and insurance were 
five times what they had been in time of peace, and no vessel 
could load corn in a Continental port without military licence. The 
Corn Law of 1804, in consequence of a temporary collapse of 
prices, raised the level at which importation might take place from 
50s. to 63s. But this statute was also reduced to nullity amid the 


* Porters Progress of the Nations, p. 146. 
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tremendous forces that were now in play. In the ten years from 
Trafalgar to Waterloo average prices were practically double 
what they had been throughout the previous century. All the 
foreign corn that could be got, came into the country upon pay- 
ment of the merely nominal duty of sixpence a quarter, levied 
when wheat had risen to 66s. The situation is clearly shown in 
the foilowing table : 


PRICES AND IMPORTATION DURING THE GREAT War (Corn Laws 
OF 1805-1814) 

Price per quarter, Amount imported at 

% 6d. per quarter.* 

843,000 
281,000 
380,000 

(an export year 
425 ,000 

1,491,000 

238,000 
244,000 
425 ,000 
681,000 


Year.t 


1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 ° 
1814 ° 


RO AwMphPA HO ® 


Average . e 93 10 556,500 qrs. 
Home production during this period, about 15,000,000 qrs. 


But there had been again an immense increase in agricultural 
production. The internal yield had well nigh overtaken the 


current requirements of the country. There was, in any case, 
no real legislative obstruction of import, but in response to the 
war-prices, moorland and hill-side had been ploughed up for 
wheat, and rents had risen with taxation. For over twenty years 
society had lived upon a war-basis. Everything had been so 
long adjusted to the abnormal conditions that they had become 
the normal conditions. The end of the struggle was expected 
with a singular mixture of hope and apprehension. Men scarce 
knew how they would find themselves in the strange environment 
of peace. The manufacturers expected that the Continent would 
be deluged by British goods ; the farmers feared that the island 
would be deluged by foreign corn. Every thoughtful economist 
will admit that, in view of the extraordinary accumulation of 
increased charges upon the soil, of the extent of poor land 
brought under cultivation during the struggle, of the inevitable 
reaction in prices, it was the duty of the legislature to endeavour 
to steady a transition that would otherwise have been convulsive. 
In the same way German statesmen, regarding agriculture as the 
mainstay of their national defence, have not raised the price of 
wheat by the agrarian legislation of the last two decades, but 


* Corn Trade Year Booh, 1902, p. 145. + Porter, p. 137. 
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have simply “ steadied the fall” in prices, which would otherwise 
have been a national disaster. Some Corn Law was necessary, 
though the actual measure adopted went too far. 


VI 


Our business, however, is to investigate the real effects of the 
new Corn Law enforced in the year of Waterloo. The average 
price of wheat during the previous ten years had been, as we have 
seen, 93s. 10d. The new Corn Law prohibited the import of 
foreign wheat when home prices were under 8os. a quarter, but 
allowed the introduction of Canadian wheat at 67s. a quarter. 
This statute would have been an intolerable iniquity if it had 
succeeded in keeping prices as high as was intended. Asa matter 
of fact it wholly failed in that object. 

Poor harvests followed the close of the war. Cash payments 
were not resumed until 1819. * Prices and importation were con- 
sequently as follows in the intervening period : 


WuEAT PRICES AND IMPORTATION 
Corn Law, 1815-1819 * 


(No import when prices were below 80s Above that price import free). 


Year. Price per aoe. Amount imported. 
s. . 

1815 e ° 65 7 es —_ 

1816 e ; 78 6 oe 225,000 

1817 ‘ : 96 II nie 1,021,000 

1818 . ; 86 3 oe 1,593,000 

1819 ‘ ° 74 6 bw 122,000 
Average . ° 80 4 om 592,000 


) But now, with the resumption of cash payments and the restora- 
tion of normal peace conditions, the Corn Laws became a 


l machine not for raising prices but for reducing them. Internal 
2 production was so effectually encouraged that if it had been the 
t intention of the statute of 1814 to keep prices as near as possible 
d to the standard level of 80s. no measure ever thwarted more 
d effectually its own intention. Prices plunged from depth to 
st depth. The small extent of the importation up to the time when 
of a new attempt was made to restrain it by the sliding scale showed 
d the home demand to be almost completely covered by the home 
le supply. This is shown by the remarkable calculation of a reliable 
ur observer.t If the average wheat demand of England were ex- 
e. pressed by the number 240, then the relative yield of British 
ne harvests in 1816-1826 was as follows : 

of 


* From Porter’s Progress of the Nation (1847) p. 138, and Corn Trade 
ut Year Book (1902) p. 145. 

Tt Quoted in Roscher, Kornhandel, &c., p. 53- 

VOL, XLII 5° 
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1816 . Py a 180 — 
1817 ‘ s s 234 - 
1818 “ s ° 240 standard 
1819 . , 250 + 
1820 P . 320 + 
1821 P F s 252 + 

; 1822 2 . : 270 + 

1823 s 2 : 220 — 

1824 * - ‘ 230 — 
1825 . ‘ : 254 + 
1826 : ‘ : 260 + * 


In seven years out of eleven, therefore, we produced more than 
we required, in three of the other years our harvests supplied all 
but a small fraction of our needs, and even in the first and worst 
of these years we raised two-thirds of our consumption. Farmers 
might be in difficulties with rents based upon expectations of 
prices that were never realised; the landlords denounced as 
receivers of those rents might be recurrently compelled to 
make abatements up to 4o per cent.; but the consumer was in 
lover. 


WHEAT PRICES AND IMPORTATION, 1820-1828.T 


Veor, Price - quarter. — ane. 
1820 “ P 67 10 de 34,000, 
1821 5 . 56 1 — 
; 1822 P “ 44 7 — 
1823 - . Bo £4 12,000 
1824 P a 63 II 16,000 
: 1825 e “ 68 6 bm 525,000 
1826 : . 58 8 is 315,000 
1827 - . 58 6 573,000 
1828 P “ 60 5 842,000 
Average « 59 I ar 257,000 


The country was importing all it needed. There is no doubt 
about that. Foreign corn was purchased even more cheaply 
abroad than it could have been had the British demand been 
greater. Our population was increasing with unexampled 
rapidity. But the improvement in home agriculture was equally 
unexampled, The home supply covered in fair seasons all but a 
fortieth part of the total home consumption. Average prices were 
scarcely higher than they were as late as the earlier seventies 
under Free Trade, when transport had been cheapened by steam 
and all the granaries of the world could pour their surplus into 
our ports. When we study the average price for wheat of 59s. in 
1820-1828, we must conclude, having regard to all the circum- 


* Quoted in Roscher, Kornhandel, &c., p. 13. 


t Sources—Porter, p. 138, for importation ; and list of prices from Corn 
Trade Year Book, 1902, as before. 
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stances of the period, that the Corn Law was promoting domestic 
competition among British farmers more efficiently than it dis- 
couraged foreign competition with them, and that it actually gave 
the consumer the benefit of rather lower prices than the con- 
sumer would otherwise have enjoyed. To recapitulate the result 
of the Corn Law of 1814. After it was passed the average price 
of wheat for a few years was 80s. When it was superseded the 
price had come down to 59s. 

Our agrarians made a fresh attempt to deal with the situation 
by the sliding scale of 1828. The principle of that ill-starred 
mechanism was as follows : 

SLIDING SCALE, 1828-1842. 
Maximum duty of a 3 with prices reaching 64 
Middle duty of 16 8 i a 69 
Nominal duty of 1 o » ” 73 
Proportionate Duties for Intermediate Prices. 
Nevertheless the home supply continued to increase for some 
further period upon the demand. Prices declined again. A series 
of great harvests reduced importation to microscopic proportions. 
In 1835 wheat had actually fallen to 39s. 4d.—a figure to which 
it fell only once in the first generation of Free Trade. After- 
wards prices and imports rose with bad seasons, but the final 
result may be given as follows : 


, WHEAT PRICES AND IMPORTATION UNDER THE SLIDING SCALE OF 1828,* 


oooRrR 


Year rr?" a 
1829 . ° 66 3 1,364,000 
1830 . e 64 3 1,702,000 
1831 s s 66 4 1,492,000 
1832 . . 58 8 325,000 
1833 5 s 52 11 82,000 
1834 s s 46 2 65,000 
1835 s a 39 4 . 28,000 
1836 s . 48 6 25,000 
1837 » . 55 Oo 244,000 
1838 ‘ ‘ 64 7 1,834,000 
1839 s s 7o 8 oe 2,591,000 
1840 P 5 66 4 ae 2,390,000 
1841 . . 64 4 ais 2,600,000 


Average ° 58 9 Average Import 1,134,000 
Sir Robert Peel estimated our total yield of corn at 22,000,000 
quarters in 1842. In other words, even when harvests were bad 
we still produced nine-tenths of the wheat we required, and when 
harvests were fair we produced all but a twentieth part of our 
wheat consumption. When crops were good we practically 


* Sources—Porter, p. 138, for importation ; and list of prices from Cora 
Trade Year Book, 1902, as before. 
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covered the whole natural demand, The average price to the 
consumer was still falling. 

But the results of the simplified sliding scale of 1842 were still 
more striking. By that measure Sir Robert Peel provided for 
the following duties : 

With wheat prices at 50s. importation at a 20s, duty 
° ° s. ’ 
’Proportionate duties at sitaiathilis etiaae, , 
Glancing at the figures as before, we have the following picture: 
PRICES AND IMPORTATION UNDER SLIDING SCALE OF 1842. 


Year. Price per a. Quantity imported. 
Ss. . 
rn 1842 . . S73 oe 2,977 ,000 
as 1843 e P 50 1 = 982,000 
sd 1844 ‘ ‘ 5I 3 ii 1,022,000 
1845 ° P 50 10 ee 313,000 
Average P 52 4 1,323,000 
Average Home Production +s OVeF 20,000,000 qrs. 


Thus, in the last decade of Protection, prices had been brought 
down several years before the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
to the level upon which they remained during the first thirty 
years of absolute Free Trade. Sir Robert Peel, as is well known, 
allowed the agricultural interest a few years’ grace, with modified 
duties—ios. upon imported wheat with prices at 48s., with a 4s. 
duty when the price rose to 53s. or upwards. We complete the 
record of prices and production under the Corn Laws with the 
following figures : 


PRICES AND IMPORTATION 1846-1849 


—" Price - —_ Quantity cra 
t 1846 . + 54 8 oe 2,344,000 
: 1847 . 2 69 9 oe 4,466,000 
1848 e e 50 6 pa 3,082,000 
Average ® 58 4 ous 3,297,000 


Apart from the temporary effect of the Irish famine, the low 
prices reached before Repeal were maintained to the last moment 
when Protection ceased upon the closing day of January, 1849. 

The sliding scale encouraged unscrupulous speculation, and 
caused wild fluctuations of price, which the averages do not show. 
The corn-importer’s interest was to keep back corn until prices 
reached their highest. He then secured the double gain of high 
price and low duty.* A premium was thus placed upon with- 
holding supply. It was furthermore almost impossible when a 
cargo was shipped abroad to predict the duty it would have to 


* Roscher, Uber Kornhandel und Theurungspolitik, p. 150. 
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pay. These were the gross abuses of a bad kind of Corn Law. 
But their practical effect was minimised by the wonderful 
improvement in tillage, and the reduction of prices caused by the 
abundance of the home-supply itself. A reasonable fixed duty of 
five shillings or eight shillings, as was foreseen by a Free Trader 
like McCulloch, completely acquainted with the technique of 
corn-dealing, would have been mainly or wholly paid by the 
foreign producer. The final result of the Corn Laws may thus 
be shown in the striking figures drawn from Porter’s Progress of 
the Nation: 


Periods.* Average Number fed on Number fed on 
Population. home wheat. foreign wheat. 
1811-1820 ‘ 13,500,000 oe 1 3,000,000 oe 500,000 
1821-1830 ° 15,500,000 oe 15,000,000 oe 500,000 
1831-1840 é 17,500,000 ae 16,500,000 +. 1,000,000 
1841-1844 ‘ 19,000,000 se 17,000,000 ++ 2,000,000 


The island had continued mainly self-sustaining under the Corn 
Laws ; it provided the staple food for at least five-sixths of a 
vastly increased population; it occupied a position of immense 
political strength ; and the price of wheat to the consumer had 
been finally brought down before 1846 to the average level of 
52s., at which it remained for the thirty years after duties were 
abolished in 1849. The main point about the Corn Laws in one 
word is not that they restricted foreign supply, but that they 
enormously developed home supply. 


Vil 


England, as we now know, could not have permanently main- 
tained this position. But if events had been rightly foreseen, had 
a fixed duty been retained, with a rebate in favour of the Colonies 
the burthen would not have been appreciable and the advantages 
would have been immeasurable. The fall in prices that has 
occurred in the last quarter of a century would not have been 
avoided. But before the island had ceased to be self-sustaining 
the Empire would have become so. For political and social 
purposes—upon the fundamental principle that “defence is 
greater than opulence,” and must be in the long run the strongest 
factor in promoting opulence—a large part at least of the agri- 
cultural population that has disappeared from our own land would 
have been retained. We might have been paying at the present 
moment a halfpenny more upon the loaf, and a halfpenny more 
upon the pound of beef or mutton, but the nation would have 
been stronger, its trade would have been larger, its wealth 


* Porter, p. 140, edition 1847. Figures simplified to the nearest round 
numbers, 
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would have been greater, numbers of our emigrants who have 
been lost to the flag would have settled upon British soil, and 
our Colonies must have contained by now a British population 
approaching that of the Mother Country. Canada would have 
had twenty millions of inhabitants instead of five millions, and 
Australia and New Zealand would have had ten millions at least. 
The permanent greatness of the Empire would have been secured 
upon a basis of adequate population. 

Nothing of the sort was attempted, because neither our own 
loss of economic independence was foreseen nor the growth of 
the protected nations in industry and numbers. The author of 
the Progress of the Nation was a signally judicious and competent 
writer and an uncompromising opponent of Corn Laws in every 
shape. But in the year after Repeal he wrote as follows : 


Since the first appearance of this work the fifth decennial enumeration of the 
population has been completed, and if no other indication of the prosperity of 
the country were to exist we might justify our assertion of that prosperity by the 
simple fact that our numbers have increased from 16,340,000 in 1801 to 
27,000,000 in 1841, or 653 per cent. This rate of increase could assuredly not 
have been maintained without a concurrent increase in the powers of produc- 
tion. The extent to which our progress in this respect has been carried is 
strikingly seen in continually increasing harvests raised for provisioning the 
people, and which are the result of progressive applications of capital to the 
land. Great as has been the effect thus produced, there is reason for believing 
that we shall see far greater results from the same cause in future years. When 
our agriculturists shall have been made to feel that their chief dependence for 
prosperity must be upon their own skill and industry they will feel that, like 
their fellow subjects employed in trading and manufacturing pursuits, they, too, 
are able successfully to compete with those engaged in the same pursuit with 
themselves in other lands. It would indeed be difficult to show why, when an 
equal degree of skill and energy and a greater amount of capital are employed 
in the manufacture of wheat, our farmers should not be able to undersell the 
foreigner, as we now are able to undersell in manufactures of cotton and hard. 
wares. This question must shortly now be put to the proof, and I for one have 
no misgivings as to the result.* 


But we understand still better the angle from which the problem 
was regarded at that time when we read Porter’s confident de- 
monstration of the impossibility of the people of England ever 
coming to depend upon foreign nations for the vast bulk of their 
foodstuffs. This Free Trader in 1847 still writes of agriculture 
in the spirit of Adam Smith : 

In every country the condition of its agriculture must be a subject of the 
very first importance. An inconsiderable state or colony may, it is true, with- 


out much danger or inconvenience exist under circumstances which oblige it to 
be habitually dependent upon the soil of other countries for the food of its 


* Porter's Progress of the Nation. Preface to the second edition, 1847, 
Pp. xviii. 
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inhabitants ; but a very little inquiry, and a very simple calculation, would suffice 
to convince us that this can never be the case with a numerous people. To 
supply the United Kingdom with the single article of wheat would call for the 
employment of more than twice the amount of shipping which now annually 
enters our ports, if, indeed, it would be possible to secure the grain from other 
countries in sufficient quantity ; and to bring to our shores every article of 
agricultural produce in the abundance we now enjoy would probably give 
constant occupation to the mercantile navy of the whole world. These are 
assertions which every one in a moment can verify or disprove by estimating 
the average consumption of each inhabitant of the Kingdom and multiplying 
its annual amount by the numbers of the population. If they are true, it must 
be equally true that every country which makes great and rapid progress in 
population must make equal progress in the production of food.* 

The proof is tolerably complete. England in one word believed 
it to be impossible that she could cease to be mainly self- 
sustaining. That she has ceased to be so is the result not of 
her purpose but of the miscarriage of all the calculations upon 
which she relied. She was firmly convinced that British agri- 
culture would not be injured by the total Repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Otherwise the total Repeal of the Corn Laws would not 
have happened. 

VIII 

We are now in a position to make a comparison between the 
cost of living before and after the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
Throughout the period from Waterloo to the triumph of 
Cobdenism there was an immense expansion of production and 
export in every department of national industry. Exports were 
more than doubled in volume, though they remained stationary 
in value. Imports doubled in the same way. Shipping increased. 
by twice the tonnage. But there was a memorable fall in prices, 
and the working classes bore the brunt. Their numbers were: 
multiplying faster than the demand for their labour grew. In the: 
absence of the power of combination among workmen, manu- 
facturers maintained profits by depressing wages. There was a 
continual decline in the earnings of workers in nearly every trade. 
The one great factor which made their condition tolerable was 
the decline in the price of food—under the Corn Laws! And of 
clothing, under the old tariff system! Writing towards the end of 
the Protective system, an observer like Porter, of strong Free 
Trade convictions, could sum up as follows : 


It will be apparent that although at certain seasons all those who live by 
daily wages must have suffered privation, yet, with some exceptions, their 
condition has, in the course of years, been much ameliorated. The exceptions 
here alluded to are hand-loom weavers and others following analogous employ- 
ments conducted in the dwellings of the workmen. The diminution in the. 


* Porter's Progress of the Nation, p. 136. 
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weekly earnings of other parties has been but small in any case, and certainly 
not commensurate with the diminished cost of most of the necessaries of life, 
comprehending in this list most articles of food and every article of clothing. 
By this means they have acquired with their somewhat diminished wages a 
much greater command than formerly over some of the comforts of life.* 

And again Porter, writing before the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
adds a passage which reads like mimicry of the contemporary 
cry which adjures us to believe in free imports, because our 
people (in common with those of every other country) are better 
dressed than they used to be: 

The reduction in the prices of all kinds of manufactured goods, accompanied 

- as it is by improvement in their quality, has been such that few indeed are now 
so low in the scale of society as to be unable to supply themselves with decent 
and appropriate clothing. It cannot be necessary to adduce any evidence in 
support of this fact, which is obvious to every one who passes through the 
Streets; so great, indeed, is the change in this respect that it is rarely we meet 
with any one that is not in at Jeast decent apparel, except it be a mendicant 
whose garb is assumed as an auxiliary to his profession.+ 
These passages might perhaps be taken as the final reply to the 
legend of “ terror, horror, famine.” 

But to dispose of that legend and to show that the develop- 
ment of domestic competition by the Corn Laws made wheat as 
cheap as it could have been made without them by foreign com- 
petition, let us add but one more interesting fact. It has been 
seen thit in 1842-5 the average price of wheat was 52s. 4d. 
Danzig was then one of the principal sources of our imports. 
Wheat could not be bought for shipment at Danzig under 38s. or 
40s. a quarter. With ten or twelve shillings added for freight and 
commission, it could not be sold in London for less than 5os., 
even while the Corn Laws were.in force to restrict importa- 
tion.{ In the thirty years from 1820 to 1849 the average price of 
wheat in France was equivalent to about 44s. a quarter, and the 
expenses attending its delivery in London would add 7s. to the 
price.§ It may be assumed that in years even of moderate im- 
portation foreign corn in general, entirely apart from the duty, 
could not be delivered in this country at a lower average price 
than Sos. a quarter. But even this does not state the whole case. 

* Porter. Chapter on Wages, p. 459. + lbid., p. 460. 

t McCulloch. Dictionary of Commerce, p. 452. As these pages pass through 
the press the writer notices that Cobden himself put this very point in the 
strongest possible terms: “‘ The price of wheat at Danzig during these ten years 
(1832-1841) to which I have referréd averaged upwards of 4os. a quarter. . . . 
As far as I can obtain information from the books of merchants, the cost of 
transit from Danzig during an average of ten years was 10s. 6d. a quarter. This 


is the natural protection enjoyed by the farmers of this country.” (Speech in 
the House of Commons, March 12, 1844. 


§ Bid., p. 455. 
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When the restrictions on import were removed and the British 
demand was increased, the price of the foreign supply was certain 
to rise, and the foreign wheat that could not be delivered at less 
than 50s. (without duty) under the Corn Laws would have cost 
more still had not the Corn Laws kept down the price of the 
foreign product by limiting the demand for it. Just before Sir 
Robert Peel’s great decision in 1846 the average price of 1842-45 
under the simplified sliding scale had been 52s. 4d., as we have 
seen, while the average price over the whole of the thirty years 
(1849-1878) following, the total abolition of the duty was 
52s. 1d, 

Two conclusions are clear. First, as we have said, that the 
Corn Laws had not only kept the island mainly self-supporting, 
but, by that process, stimulating our own agricultural production 
to the utmost, they had themselves reduced prices to the very 
lowest level possible under the circumstances of the time. The 
second conclusion follows from the first, and is this, that Free 
Traders seemed to have excellent reason for their belief that there 
would be no very marked fall in prices, and that the position of 
British agriculture would not be seriously imperilled by the 
repeal. Free Trade, as a matter of fact, was immediately followed, 
not by a fall of wheat prices at home, but by a general rise of 
wheat prices abroad. The following figures from Professor 
Conred’s elaborate paper in Beitrdage zur Neusten Handelspolitik 
Deutschlands will make this point clear : 


WHEAT PRICES PER METRIC TON.* 
1. BEFORE FREE TRADE 


England. France. Prussia. 
Ss. s. 5. 
1831-1840 . . 254 oe 199 os 138 
1841-1850 . - 240 «. 206 site 168 
2. AFTER FREE TRADE 
England. France. Prussta. 
5. 5. 5. 
1851-1860 ., » 250 one 231 211 
1861-1870 . - 248 ee 225 se 205 


The striking feature here is the rise in the price of foreign wheat 
which was unquestionably caused by the increase in the British 
demand. Nothing need be added. The Corn Laws did not keep 
up prices, but reduced them in an extraordinary degree. The 
Corn Laws did not ruin the consumer. The Corn Laws were not 
the oppressive factor in social suffering. As the clearest summary 
of the case the following comparison suffices : 


_* For the sake of clearness fractions of shillings are eliminated. 
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WHEAT PRICES By DECENNIAL AVERAGES 


Before free imports, 1819-1848 Under free imports, 1849-1878 


Period. Per we Period. Per quarter. 
s a, %. 


1819-1828 . » 60 8 ors 1849-1858 . * §3 4 
1829-1838 ,. » 56 2 me 1859-1868 . s §t 3 
1839-1848 ., e §8 7 oe 1869-1878 , s 51 9 


This table deliberately puts the matter in a form the most favour- 
able to members of the Cobden Club. By others it will be inter- 
preted in the knowledge that in the years immediately before the 
Irish famine prices had already reached the level below which 
free imports proved unable to reduce them. Had the sliding 
scale been replaced by a reasonable fixed duty, the fall of prices, 
temporarily interrupted by the Irish famine, must have con- 
tinued ; and wheat would quite probably have been rather lower 
under such a system than under free imports. But in any case it 
is Clear that, taking the whole period, from the resumption of cash 
payments in 1819 to the abolition of the duties on grain in 1849, 
if the Corn Laws imposed any burthen upon the British con- 
sumer, it was certainly far less than has been borne by the 
German consumer of to-day, since Count Caprivi, in 1892, 
reduced the duty on wheat to 7s. 8d.a quarter. Yet there has 
never been any agitation in Germany against that duty. The 
recent agitation has been directed against the Government and 
agrarian proposals to increase by 50 per cent. a Corn Law already 
far more severe in its steady incidence than that which Peel 
abolished. In spite of this fact Germany grows without ceasing 
in power, numbers, and prosperity. She maintains the finest army 
in the world; she is creating a great fleet, and in a few years, 
unless we change our system, she will take first place as a country 
manufacturing for export. The sliding scale was in itself a 
vicious and injurious device. Apart from that device, the Corn 
Laws either reduced average prices to a level which they would 
not otherwise have reached—and this is what the present writer 
believes—or they were at the worst a lighter burden than one of 
the mildest duties in Europe has imposed for the last ten years 
upon the German consumer. If there was any social sacrifice, it 
was a small price to pay at that time for the complete national 
and Imperial security we have since ceased to possess. 

But corn prices are not the whole of the matter. From the 
contract-record for Greenwich Hospital we have drawn out the 
following table showing the comparative prices of meat in the 
twenty years before and the twenty years after the cessation of the 
Corn Duties on Jan. 31, 1849: 
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Prices OF MgaT (PER Cwr,) AT GREENWICH HosPITAL 
Under the Corn Laws 1829-1848 After Free Imports 1849-1868 


Year. sid. Year. sS @ 
1829 » » 46 34 oe 1849 » » 41 5% 
1830 «6 » 43 6 oe 1850 « » 42 1 
1831 2 » 44 34 we 185r . » 40 9 
1832 » 46 2} we 1852 » » 43 4¢ 
1833 « » 46 6 oe 1853s » 54 4 ij 
1834 s » 43 9 os 1854 + » 60 Of 
s8as « » 40 74 wa 1855 2 »« 59 Of 
1836 s 41 34 oe 1856 + » 54 3t 
1837 2 » 50 11¢ oe 1857 1 » 52 10% 
' 61838 » 42 5 oe 1858 s+ s 50 2 
Average . © 44 7 .. Avevage » 49 10 3 
a a 1859 s » 53 3% 
1840 o « 54 0 oe 1860 « » 57 5% 
1841 » 56 of a 1861 . » 60 4 
1842 . » 52 8} ion 1862 ; s 57 3% 
1843 « » 40 I . 1863s s 56 10% 
1844 «4 s 40 10 ve 1864 » 62 8 
1845 « » 46 9 on 1865 . ‘s. va 3 
1846 . » 53 4% ee 1866 . » 65 4 
1847 » 54 6 ee 1867 «+ » 67 11 
1848 .« » 51 7t oe 1868 , » 65 8 
Average .« » 49 9 «. Average « » 61 11 


Here again it is clear that the price of meat rose in a notable 
degree. Butter and cheese became dearer. Coals and candles 
became dearer. Bread did not become cheaper. Nothing is 
more certain than that the cost of living to the people was, on 
the whole, less in the latter days of the Corn Laws than in the 
first generation afterwards. The condition of the people, in a 
word, was remedied, not by free imports, but by bounding 
exports ; not by a fall in prices, but by the rise in prices which 
followed the great gold finds, and continued through the era of 
railway development, steam communication, speculation, war 
abroad ; not by cheaper consumption, but by larger earnings ; 
not by Cobdenism, but by combination. 


1X 


The economic characteristic of the contrast between the two 
generations preceding and succeeding the repeal of the Corn 
Laws was exactly contrary to what is imagined. Throughout the 
period before free imports there had been a great fall in prices. 
Afterwards there was a great rise in prices. This movement 
reached its climax in 1873. It returned in the late seventies to 
the level of the late sixties, but the index was still comparatively 
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high. Upon this plane general values remained with slight 
fluctuations from 1878 to 1883. Then commenced the collapse 
which swept values downward to an extent without precedent 
since the days of the Corn Laws. The last quarter of a century 
has been the era of cheap consumption. It commenced thirty 
years after the introduction of Free Trade for no reason con- 
nected with Free Trade. It has been experienced in all countries 
more or less. Legislation in other countries has found it neces- 
sary to “steady the fall,” but legislation has nowhere prevented 
the fall. Free imports, under these circumstances, could only 
remain possible, at least in large countries,'where the vast majority 
of the people had been divorced from the land. Our system of 
fiscal non-interference, sublimely free from all the preoccupations 
of an active and organising economic policy, has enabled us to 
take fuller advantage than any other people upon this side of the 
Atlantic of the opportunities of cheap buying. This, according 
to all Cobdenite theory, ought to have been the guarantee of an 
overwhelming competitive success. Cheap consumption upon 
the laissez faire theory ought to have been the infallible recipe 
for cheap production and triumphant trade. We ought to have 
swept all European rivalry out of the field. But in the period 
under which we have most completely enjoyed the utmost benefit 
that a nation can ever get out of free imports alone, we have 
become the least progressive of the great nations with the least 
secure dominion and the least assured future. 

This is a singular fact. Upon the commercial side it ought to 
have been, according to all Cobdenite contention, an impossible 
fact. Let us examine its bearings. 

Cheap consumption is excellent in itself where it is not pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of other things which are also excellent in 
themselves and more vital. Look after the imports, we are told, 
and the exports will look after themselves. The contrary is true. 
Look after exports and the imports cannot fail. To put it in 
another way, the Cobdenite doctrine, looking in the first instance 
to cheap consumption, maintains that if we provide for unfettered 
exchange, production will look after itself. This is the reversal 
of experience andreason. Provide for successful production and 
exchange will always look after itself. Individuals do not ordi- 
narily buy before they have acquired money. The increase of 
earning power must be the chief preoccupation of nations no less 
than of individuals. While a country remains superior in pro- 
ductive power it must necessarily remain superior in means of 
purchase. It possesses a guaranteed position. But cheap con- 
sumption, gained by the unlimited import of untaxed foreign 
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goods, offers no similar guarantee for the maintenance of pro- 
ductive capacity. Upon the contrary, it may undermine, as we 
know, the industrial foundations of a nation. But there is so 
much temporary gain to society in its consuming capacity while 
the nation is being compromised in its creative capacity that 
deep, perhaps irreparable, injury may be inflicted upon a country 
before the majority of its citizens begin to feel the pinch. The 
underselling of some necessarily makes life more comfortable at 
first for others. It is a question of proportion. Where most 
industries are absolutely secure the fate of a few may be left to 
chance. But in England, as we are now aware, the limits of 
healthy elimination have long been reached. We know that we 
have no staple trade whatever which is not liable to be displaced, 
now that our position in iron and steel is threatened. We know 
that cheap consumption may develop in this way into galloping 
consumption. Policy so long satisfied with immediate cheapness 
must now begin to think of ultimate consequences. 

We must see, therefore, what cheap consumption has done for 
us and what we may in the future expect from it. Between 1849 
and 1878, as we have seen, the price of wheat averaged something 
over 52s. In the last quarter of a century the price has fallen as 
follows : 

WHEAT PRICES, 1879-1902 * 

sd. 

1879-1888 . » 38 § " 

1889-1898 . » 29 2 { 

1899-1902 . « 26 10 
But to the people wheat means bread, and bread has not varied 
to anything like the same extent. Take the figures for the last 
twenty years : 


QUINQUENNIAL PricES OF WHEAT AND BREAD, 1883-1902T ‘|: 

Year. Wheat “4 —e 4lb - 
1883s . ‘ . @ fF oe 6.0 
1884 . . . » 35 8 5-5 
1885 . . . » 32 10 ar 5.1 
1886 . . . - 3t © ae 5.0 
1887 . . a « 32 6 - 5.1 

Average . . . 34 9 5-3 

* Compare again with the first three decades of Free Trade : 
s & 


1849-1858 . » 53 4 

1859-1868 . 2 51 3 

1869-1878 . e 51 9 
” + Figures re-arranged from Professor Ashley’s admirable study, The 
tens Problem, except in the case of 1883, where the writer the 
figures for purposes of full comparison. 
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_— oe nage, 4lb. Yo 
1888 « . ‘ » 31 10 - sz 
1889 “ a * s 29 9 5.1 
1890 4 - - o. 38 1t 5.0 
189I a : . » 3 0 . 5.6 
1892 4 4 - e go 3 5.4 
Average 4 ® « 32 2 5.2 
i : +e 
1893 4 ‘ ® — i 5.0 
1894 « ‘ s » 22 10 = 4.5 
F 1895 * ® s 23 1! os 4.4 
7 1896 e 2 « 26 9 ee 4.6 
1897 « ‘ . s 36 = o= 5.2 
Average 25 9 4.9 
q ’ 
a 
1898 . * ® « 34 0 ° 5.6 
1899 « . 2 s 25 8 4.8 
1900 « . : » 2611 4.9 
I9Q0I . P ‘ s 26 9 4.9 
1902 s Py ‘ ‘ 28 I 5.0 
Average 28 3 5.0 


In other words, wheat is more than five shillings cheaper than in 
the ten years (1883-92), but bread is less than a farthing per 
quartern cheaper. More remarkable still, in the last quin- 
quennium the average price of wheat has risen of itself by 
more than the amount of the duty Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
poses. But bread has for all practical purposes remained 
unchanged—the nominal rise of one-tenth of a penny per 
quartern between 1893-97 and 1898-1902 meaning nothing at all. 
Changes in the price of other articles of food are shown in the 
Enquiry Blue-book by index numbers. The comparative per- 
centages are as follows, the price in 1901 being taken as equal 
to 100: 


CoMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICES IN LONDON, 1881-1901 * 


Beef. Mutton. Bacon, Butter. Tea. Sugar. 
1881 . a 41985 131.8 104.0 80.8 120.0 130.0 | 
1886 , a Oto 96.9 88.0 87.2 120.0 90.0 
1891 .« » 98.1 96.1 88.0 98.2 95.0 80.0 
1896 . » 96.3 89.1 70.0 95.4 90.0 80.0 
IQOI «4 s 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100,0 


Here we see everything but butter cheaper than it was at the 
beginning of the period, and we also notice all the articles, without 
exception, to be dearer at the end of the period than they were 
in the middle of it. Let us now attempt to bring the analysis to 
a rough issue. In the Enquiry Blue-book it is estimated : 

* Enquiry Blue-book, p. 233. 
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(1) That an average working-class household in this country 
spends upon food 48°8 per cent. of its weekly earnings. 

(2) That retail prices of food have varied as follows (dividing 
the twenty-four years for clearness into three equal periods) : 

*1878-1885 . s 129 
1886-1893 . s 102 
1894-I90I  « » 94 

(3) That the total amount paid in workmen’s wages in this 
country is probably some £700,000,000 or £750,000,000. 

The estimates of the total earnings of the working classes and 
of the proportion of income spent on food are so uncertain as 
to be of little practical value. But if they make any approach to 
accuracy, it might be maintained that the working-classes 
have been able, in the recent period of Free Trade, to make 
fifteen shillings go as far in the purchase of food as a sovereign 
went in the earlier period of Free Trade. They have, by com- 
parison with twenty years ago, an extra hundred millions of 
money to spend upon additional creature-comforts and better 
clothing. It must, of course, be remembered that we are com- 
paring one Free Trade period with another. The cheapness, 
therefore, was not produced by the system, but by forces outside 
the system. Prices have fallen in Germany ; and so, even under 
the German tariff, we should have still enjoyed half the advan- 
tages of cheap consumption that we have enjoyed in the 
last twenty years. Germans have far more than made up the 
difference by the profits upon their immensely increased pro- 
ductive power. Finally, Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme again suggests 
duties so low by comparison with the German tariff (2s. upon 
wheat, for instance, as against 7s. 8d.) that it would restore our 
competitive success while still leaving us with far cheaper con- 
sumption than even the Germans enjoy or than we ourselves 
enjoyed before 1890. 

The point, however, is to show the peculiar danger of our 
position. Cheap consumption has undoubtedly concealed the 
relative weakening of our industrial power. Losses of profit in 
many directions have been covered by an automatic reduction of 
expenses. We were never so closely pressed in trade but the 
people, as a whole, have, for the moment, more money to spend 
in spite of the fact that their national future never was so 
seriously threatened as now. There is no limit to the possibilities 
of loss of profit. There is a strict limit to the possible com- 
pensations of cheap consumption. One of the foundation 
arguments for Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is that cheap con- 
sumption has already done for us all that it ever can do. 

* Enquiry Blue-book, p. 215. 
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Competitive free imports of manufacture will attack our profits 
more damagingly in the future than in the past. But the non- 
competitive imports of food and raw material will increase rather 
than reduce our expenditure. We shall have “losses,” like 
Dogberry, but with a vengeance, and the Nemesis of indis- 
criminate free imports will be dearer consumption with declining 
trade. 


».4 


Take the Enquiry Bluc-book. Refer again to the percentage 
changes in the retail price of food since 1877. It will be seen at 
once, not only that the main decrease occurred in the first ten 
years of the period, but that the downward movement is giving 
place to an upward movement. The extent and abruptness of 
the fall between 1877 and 1887 was astounding.* 


Year. “oa Year, — 
1877. . » 143 si 1883. « 233 
1878 . » 134 ‘s 1884 , » 222 
1879 . « 128 att 1885' . « TEE 
1880 . » 136 ae 1886 , « 105 
1881 . « 233 nr: 1887 . - 100 
1882. . « @33 


Since the last year of the preceding table there has been no 
further permanent fall whatever, as will be seen from the 
following continuation of the index-figures : 


Voor, —-- ‘ood Veen. 7 = Food 
1888 . - 100 os 1895 . » ‘of 
1889 .° . 104 ay 1896 . > wa 
1890 . 4 363 ana 1897 . » 94 
1891. « 0g ois 1898 . - 100 
1892 . « TOs ar 1899 . « “Os 
1893. - os a 1900 . - @€& 
1894 . s ‘Os oye I90I_ . » %00 


These remarkable statistics clearly suggest that the limit of cheap 
consumption has been reached. America has arrived at the 
stage of “ diminishing returns,” with cultivation that is becoming 
more expensive as it extends. The Russian export is a famine 
export—the peasants selling their nourishment to pay their taxes. 
Canada is now the only very important progressive factor in the 
world’s wheat supply. If we are wise we shall develop Canada 
as quickly as possible and make special terms for ourselves while 
we are in the way with her. Otherwise we shall in a few years 
be paying more for food with none of the advantages of pre- 
ference than we should be paying under Mr, Chamberlain’s 
* Enquiry Blue-book, p. 215. 
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scheme with all the advantages of preference. It is true, as 
Carlyle somewhere remarks, that we may arrive at our dividend 
either through a higher numerator or a lower denominator. 
It is plain that our denominator is already as low as it is 
ever likely to be—lower indeed, as will be seen, than it is 
likely to remain—and that our prospects of progress will 
depend exclusively henceforth upon the success of our efforts 
to raise our numerator to a higher power. Without greater 
progress in production and trade than we have seen in the 
last twenty years, without, in other words, a marked recovery of 
our competitive success in the world’s business, nothing can 
prevent our industrial decay. Unless cheap consumption means 
more successful production it is not an economic gain to a nation. 
Relatively to our protected competitors, we repeat, our era of 
least successful production has been our period of cheapest con- 
sumption. But what has become, on the other hand, of the 
almost self-sufficing island of 1842? The change that has occurred 
during the last sixty years may be shown in the following table : 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION OF THE UNITD KinGpom: HoME PRODUCE 
a AND IMPORTS, 1842-1902 


or ae & 


+ Year, ee oaaen coo 
ani 1842 .« ‘ e 22,000,000 ee 2,977,000 
*1852, » « « 411,575,000 o 5,900,000 tJ 
, . 1862 4 ‘ « 13,957,000 my 9,205 ,000 
; 1872 . ° e 11,481,000 = 12,291,000 | 
"> 1882. « « 10,115,000 o 19,982,000 | 
1892 . P ° 9,418,000 ous 22,295,000 
' 1902 4 . e 7 300,000 ee 27 ,000,000 2 Sie 


There is no need to emphasise the significance of this statement. 
The bare figures are more eloquent than words. They would fill 
with horror the House of Commons which repealed the Corn 
Laws could the majority of that day revisit the pale glimpses of 
the moon in Palace Yard. The first year in which the amount 
of wheat and flour imported actually exceeded the home growth 
was 1872, We are now dependent for four-fifths of our whole 
supply upon sea-borne corn, and of the 27 million quarters of 
sea-borne corn the vast bulk consists of the foreign corn of which 
in a national crisis we never can be absolutely secure. We shall 
not be able to command it in any case without such a heavy 
increase in cost as will add seriously to the financial strain of any 
struggle in which the Empire may be at stake. Of all articles of 
commerce, as Roscher remarks, corn, despite all the develop- 

* Home yield in this particular year low. In 1853 it was 17,560,000 
quarters, and as late as 1868 it was 16,500,000 quarters. Peel’s estimate 
for 1842 does not seem incredible. 
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ments of the world, is still by far the most important. The 
degree to which we have become in this respect an economic 
dependency of the United States comes out in figures which 
merit the most careful attention : 


* Sources OF BRITISH WHEAT ImpoRTS, 1872-1902 


1872. 1882. 1892. 1902. 
Mill. cwt, Mill. cwt. Mill. cwt. Mill. cwt. 
British Empire 
Canada , . 2:2 Pay 3.1 oe 5.8 oe 12:3 
Australia P 5 ee 20 we 2.1 ee 4.4 


India 2 : .2 oi 8.5 ix 12.5 oe 8.8 
Total Imperial supply 2.9 es 14.7 i 20.4 oa 25.4 
United States . 9.6 oe 45.0 res 60.9 ots 65.0 
Russia * » 17.9 + 9.7 aa 4.4 ate 6.6 


Germany , s ~§:2 he 5.6 a 8 oe 3 

Argentine . ._ ne —_ ie 2.5 ans 4.5 

Other countries 12.0 “ 5.8 _ 5.6 oe 6.1 
47.6 80.8 95.6 107.9 


Thirty years ago the continental countries supplied three- 
fourths of our wheat import, and no single nation could influence 
the trade. Now we get already well nigh as much from Canada 
alone as we receive from the whole of Europe. In the figures 
for last year two main facts leap to the eye. The first is that 
thé United States has-the bulk of our eggs in her basket. The 
other is that the Empiré shows an unlimited capacity for extending 
its harvests, If we had made any effort to develop the wheat 
acreage of the “ wider shares,” by continuing the old preferential 
policy in a modified form, the Empire, as regards food stuffs at 
least, would clearly have become self-sustaining a generation ago, 
with results that would have materially altered in our favour the 
existing political and economic equipoise of the world. There 
would have been no burthen upon the British consumer. The 
fall in prices, the enjoyment of cheap consumption, would have 
been interrupted so slightly, if at all, that the nation would have 
felt the cost of such a preference policy no more than the indi- 
vidual feels the weight of his skin. However they may differ as 
to the policy of to-day, nine Englishmen out of ten must bitterly 
regret that the policy Mr. Chamberlain suggests now was not 
initiated decades ago. It would have been initiated by the 
Parliament which carried the repeal of the Corn Laws could that 
Parliament have foreseen the present state of the facts. The 
policy of creating a self-sustaining Empire upon a basis of com- 

‘mercial federation is the most splendid political vision ever 


* Compiled from White-paper Food Supplies (p. 179), 1903. 
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imagined byman. A generation ago to realise that policy would 
have been easy. Long before another generation-had elapsed 
without action on our part, it would have become once for all 
impossible. It is already difficult, but is still feasible. That 
is Mr. Chamberlain’s case. The hour will never come again 
or never with the man. The future is not in the least likely 
to repeat his type for our benefit. Sir John Seeley once defined 
rational liberty in a daring but a deep paradox as amounting 
afterall to “the right man in the right place.” Nothing 
in political economy is so valuable after all to a people as the 
economy of political genius ; and great men, while they are with, 
us, will be allowed to work their greatest by nations that are wise. 


XI 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, with the sterile pedantry of his. 
school, regards “ protective taxation” as presumptively bad, and 
“taxation for revenue” as in its nature unquestionably legitimate 
But what is the difference if we probe it to the root? Many 
deeper thinkers of the Free Trade school than the late Henry 
George have held indirect taxation “ for revenue purposes only ” 
to be more illogical, and in some ways more mischievous, even 
from the purely economic point of view, than protective tariffs 
pure and simple. This attitude is easily understood. There isno 
premium upon extravagance like unconscious expenditure. Of 
our total tax revenue of £130,000,000 sterling we derive nearlv 
£70,000,000 from unconscious payments—half from our existing 
customs tariff and half from excise duties. Some serious. 
economists believe this system to be the greatest financial danger 
of the Empire. In the last ten years our normal annual expendi- 
ture under peace conditions has risen by the vast increment ot 
nearly {50,000,000 sterling. It has risen, that is, more than 
50 per cent. It has actually risen ina single decade more than it 
rose in the whole of the previous generation, from the Crimean 
War to the early “nineties.” Sir Michael Hicks-Beach looks 
with alarm upon a tendency which all his efforts have been 
hopeless to restrain. But has he never thought of the reason ? 

It is idle to preach retrenchment under a system of unconscious 
expenditure. To be consistent he should maintain that the nation 
should be made to feel what it pays, that no class should be 
spared, and that revenue should be raised from direct taxation 
only. But every statesman knows perfectly well that such a 
change would provoke among the masses resistance amounting to 
political revolution. A capitation tax payable by weekly instal- 
ments would be the most effective of all devices for converting 
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the people to retrenchment, even if they paid to the Treasury less 
upon the yearly balance than they pay now when they do not 
care about, retrenchment. Yet the advocates of unflinching 
economy resist Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals largely upon the 
contention that the working-classes would be rather more 
conscious of taxation raised upon bread and meat than of taxation 
raised upon tea and sugar. From a purely financial point of view 
the position of those who believe like Mr. Winston Churchill in 
rousing the public conscience, to resist increased expenditure, is 
one of ludicrous helplessness and inconsistency. What really 
encourages extravagance is the system which endeavours to keep 
democracy under chloroform—to make the people unconscious 
of the burthens of the Empire. These remarks are perhaps of 
purely theoretical interest. But it is their purpose to show that 
indirect taxation for revenue is not the indisputably good system 
that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach supposes. The German Empire 
with a protective tariff raises less from customs’ duties than we 
do ourselves. It is clear that indirect taxation for revenue under 
a wasteful and inefficient régime like our own may tax the con- 
sumer for the benefit of nobody more than the citizen under the 
protective system of an efficient Government need be taxed in 
his consuming capacity for his own benefit in his producing 
capacity. It is erroneous to say that from a purely fiscal point of 
view indirect taxation for revenue only is necessarily a sounder 
system than indirect taxation for Protection pure. 

Here indeed we come to the root of the difference between the 
conflicting schools of thought in the tariff controversy. The real 
issue is not between “ protective taxation” in the old sense and 
‘‘ revenue taxation,” but between “revenue taxes ” and “ develop- 
ment taxes.” So far as any tariff were really meant to restrict 
exchange, which no modern tariff is meant to restrict or does 
restrict, it would be wrong. But the most powerful promotion of 
trade is the promotion of production. The more anation creates 
the more it must be able to consume. That is the fundamental 
law of national economy. Tariff taxes are development taxes. 
The more they promote internal production, the more they must 
promote outward trade.* But the Cobden Club is aware that you 
cannot increase outward trade without increasing inward trade. 
You must receive more raw material in payment for your exports 
if you receive less manufacture. Tariff development of pro- 
ductive power does not restrict exchange, but it substitutes a 
better system of exchange for a worse. German imports of raw 


* Taking any considerable period the statistics of German or American 
production and trade will prove this. 
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material (free imports of the right kind) are increasing as fast as 
our imports of manufactures; German exports ef manufacture are 
increasing as rapidly as our exports of coal. When we are told 
by the advocates of fiscal laissez faire that the only sound principle 
is that of taxation for revenue, it is exactly as though the director 
of a private business should confine himself to the unavoidable 
provision for current expenses, and should undertake no voluntary 
outlay for the improvement of his plant or the extension of his 
connections. 

But even Free Traders who imagine themselves to be still of 
the strictest school have been driven by events and Mr. Chamber- 
lain to recognise that fiscal laissez faire is henceforth impossible. 
They may resist Mr. Chamberlain’s method of action, but they 
recognise nevertheless that action of some sort must be substi- 
tuted for inaction. Laissez faire was the fundamental doctrine of 
the free-importing and anti-Imperial school, but laissez faire has 
been rejected in social policy ; Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents are 
already crying out for its abandonment in commercial policy, and 
the survival of our dominion depends upon discarding it once for 
all in Imperial policy. The whole issue lies between the negative 
and the positive, between the static and the dynamic principles of. 
public policy—between drift and purpose. 


XII 


Lancashire and the cotton trade, for instance, recognise that 
free imports are no longer enough, and that fiscal Jaissez faire has 
made raw cotton dearer and less secure than it would now have 
been had an active State policy for the deliberate development of 
the resources of the Empire been adopted fifty years ago. Free 
imports mean that we depend for cheapness upon the action of 
others, without promoting the process of cheapening food and 
raw material by any positive effort of our own. Lancashire has. 
passively relied upon the American cotton supply, which has 
become more and more indented upon by the American and 
Continental demand. That demand has raised the price against 
Lancashire, and has placed the livelihood of its operatives at the 
mercy of American speculation. By the recent crisis they have 
lost {2,000,000 in wages alone. Yet the British Empire in India, 
Egypt, Nigeria, the West Indies, Queensland, possesses resources 
amply sufficient to make it by far the greatest cotton growing 
power in the world. In this and other directions fiscal laissez 
faire has meant the loss of our greatest economic opportunities, 
Development taxes would have cheapened the raw material of 
the cotton industry by vastly increasing the supply, the growth 
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of our own dominions would have been secure from the opera- 
tions of Transatlantic finance, and any outlaythat the nation had 
imposed upon itself for this purpose would have been brilliantly 
repaid. The British Cotton-growing Association is now making 
an attempt to repair the consequences of fiscal laissez faire. But 
private effort never can do in this direction what might have been 
and still may be done by the action of the State. 

But if this is the result of Jaissez faire with regard to cotton 
what has been the result with regard to corn? Here we reach 
the vital point of the controversy from the point of view of social 
and national policy. We are the only country in the world which 
is in danger of being starved out. The danger may be remote, 
but it is a perfectly conceivable contingency. One of the main 
causes of the decay of Imperial Rome was the decay of the 
agricultural population of the peninsula. But until the irruption 
of the barbarians Rome was the mistress of the Mediterranean 
world and kept her granaries under her own control. Venice 
and Holland were great corn-importing powers, but no State that 
has fallen into dependence upon foreign food supplies has ever 
yet survived. It is improbable that we shall form an exception. 
In the present age of international speculation and of Napoleonic 
finance we have to reckon for the perils of peace as well as those 
of war. It has been questioned “whether a single powerful 
operator like Pierpont Morgan or a clique of men like Joseph 
Leiter could starve this country.” England is the only country 
about which that question could be asked, and the only real reply 
is that it has not been done—yet ! Now all the more remarkable 
achievements of exceptional men are a violation of probability. 
They always extend our conception of the possible. 

Consider from this point of view the “ Leiter corner.” It is as 
hopeless, say our optimists, to corner corn as to impound the sea 
or monopolise the atmosphere. The really significant thing 
about the operations of the young man of Chicago was not the 
completeness of his final failure, but the extent of his temporary 
success. For nearly a twelvemonth this audacious stripling held 
the wheat market of the world in the hollow of his hand. At one 
time he controlled a bulk of wheat amounting to a full third of 
the whole annual import of this country. At the end of a year’s 
operations he had made a profit of a million sterling. In six 
weeks afterwards he had lost that million profit and was more 
than another million to the bad. But at the most brilliant phase 
of his deal he had sold wheat at a profit of over thirty shillings a 
quarter, and in May 1898 he had sent up the maximum price 

in England to 56s. 4d., more than double the average 
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of previous seasons, and the highest figure that had been 
reached upon the Liverpool market for very nearly twenty years. 
Young Mr. Leiter held on too long and grasped at too much. 
His allies did not give him consistent support, and he was beaten 
in June 1898 by the certainty of unexpectedly early and bountiful 
winter harvests. Let us remember that if he had been slightly 
better advised he might have realised his gains a few weeks before 
the collapse. In that case the Leiter corner would have been 
followed before now by corners engineered by syndicates still 
more powerful and possibly still more astute. There is unpleasant 
force in the observations of the expert commentator who 
remarks : 

Whether a single powerful speculator like Pierpont Morgan, or a clique of 
men like Joseph Leiter, could starve this country is not quite so certain ; but 
when we reflect what that young man only just out of his teens, and witha 
modest borrowed capital did towards raising prices to a famine level, one does 
not feel altogether as comfortable as Sir William Harcourt looked when he told 
the British corn merchants that in the event of war they could import American 
foodstuffs va the French ports of the English Channel, or even as complacent 
as Mr. Gerald Balfour apparently is, who thinks the war-risk would be covered . 
by a rise of 2s. 6d. to 3s. per quarter.* 

We have seen that the cotton corner is estimated to have cost 
the Lancashire operatives {2,000,000 sterling through loss of 
wages in the last few months. There is no guarantee whatever 
that the British consumer may not be involved at any moment 
in far heavier losses if our dependence upon American food 
stuffs should continue to increase. Even the friendly neutrality 
of the American Government in time of war, for instance, would 
not prevent the American speculator from endeavouring to make 
as many dollars as possible out of the war conditions, and in 
such an emergency judicious manipulation might send up prices 
to as high a figure as would ensue if we had actually suffered a 
naval defeat in a first-class engagement. Let us be certain of 
this fact, knowing as we do the psychology of American finance, 
that no matter what might be the attitude of the American 
Government, wheat from America would be dearer than wheat 
from any other part of the world. That a country should cease 
to be self-supporting is one thing. That it should make any 
other country the main arbiter of its fate in emergency is quite 
another. The disadvantages are minimised when the foreign 
sources of supply are very widely and very equally distributed, 
as was the case with this country thirty years ago, when our 
wheat import for the first time exceeded in quantity the 
home yield. But every element of risk in the situation is 
* Corn Trade Year Book (1902), p. xvii. 
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magnified when one country controls two-thirds of our whole 
seaborne supply. 

But there is an international aspect to the question. Mr. 
Leiter’s dream had been cherished long before in a more for- 
midable quarter; that is to say, by the Government of St. 
Petersburg. The Russian and American Governments together 
could declare a higher price for wheat at their will, and could 
enforce that price against the world. We know what has already 
been attempted in this respect. On November 4, 1896, the 
Russian Minister to the United States, M. Kotzebue, acting 
under the instructions of his Government, actually proposed to 
the then American Secretary for State, Mr. Olney, that St. Peters- 
burg and Washington should enter into an agreement for the 
purpose of raising the price of wheat 100 per cent. The wheat- 
exporting countries would be benefited to an enormous extent 
at the expense of the wheat-consuming countries according to 
this plan. There is no doubt that Russia at least, alarmed by 
the low prices of 1894-96, was quite serious in proposing it. The 
plan was of course rejected with uncompromising decision by 
the American Government ; but again it is clear that England is 
the only nation in the world whose position can inspire such 
dreams as these. If the American Government had cared to 
take a hand in such a deal—and the proposal, let us remember, 
was made to statesmen equally responsible with President Cleve- 
land for the Venezuelan manifesto—the price of wheat to the 
British consumer could be raised by a stroke of the pen to 
something like the average height at which it stood in the days 
of the Corn Laws. 

We do not desire to under-estimate either the sincerity or the 
value of American friendship. On the contrary, we believe that 
sooner or later, not perhaps in the present generation, but 
probably in the next, the co-operation of both branches of the 
English-speaking peoples will be necessary to keep a clear sea 
As the English traveller wrote in the American lady’s album 
somewnere “east of Suez” : 

We are seaborn ; seaborn, you ; 
Still upon the sea we’re met. 
The sea it was that parted us, 
The sea will bind us yet. 
The support of the British fleet will be necessary to preserve 
South America from European conquest. The friendship 
between England and America is at this moment the greatest 
asset of the Monroe Doctrine, and ought to centinue to 
be so. It shows bad politics as well as bad feeling when 
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American Senators “talk loose” about Canada. But let us 
look clearly at the facts. American friendship for England 
is by no means so firmly based as English friendship for 
America. To be English-speaking is not necessarily to be 
English feeling. American public opinion is apt to be like 
Sir Anthony Absolute : “ Nobody so reasonable—when I’m not 
thwarted ; nobody so easy to lead—when I get my own way.” 
The normal relation of every nation with every other nation 
is that of amity. The critical moments are another matter. 
Between all Powers whose territories are contiguous there must 
necessarily arise from time to time causes of friction. Between 
the United States and the United Kingdom, Canada must always 
be an element of difficulty. If the Empire is to be a reality the 
Canadian point of view upon North American politics must be 
decisive for the mother country. Occasional difficulty between 
the United States and the British Empire cannot be avoided. It 
is not a question of goodwill or illwill. It is a question of 
geographical proximity and inevitable economic rivalry. There 
is a powerful section of American opinion which dislikes the 
presence of the British flag upon the North American Continent. 
We must always reckon with that fact. It is certain, however, 
that under present conditions we cannot negotiate with Wash- 
ington upon equal terms, We are at a greater disadvantage 
towards the United States than is any other Power in the world 
towards any other Power in the world. No _ well-meaning 
perseverance in repeating amiable platitudes can change the fact 
that the United States possesses a leverage over this country 
which no community outside the flag should be able to exercise. 
American friendship is desirable, but is not assured, and never 
will be until Canada is able to stand alone. 

Nor is it economically just or wise that we should support to 
so large an extent by free imports the agriculture of a country 
which excludes our goods by the Dingley Act. The power of 
American manufacturers depends to a large extent upon the 
numbers and prosperity of the agricultural population of 
America. But outside the United States, England is the most 
important direct supporter of the American farmer, and therefore 
of American manufacture which, after excluding us from its 
home market, will compete with us more and more severely in 
neutral markets. In this sense, American competition is, to a 
large extent, our Frankenstein’s creation. Towards the United 
States, it is a necessity of sound and even of sane policy that we 
should be free to be friendly, But we cannot combine political 
independence with economic dependence. Under all circum- 
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stances we shall still give America far better terms for her agri- 
cultural produce and her manufactured goods alike than she gets 
from any other important Power in the world. If this is not 
enough to preserve friendship nothing could preserve it, and in 
that case the sooner we know the truth the better. The British 
Empire is willing to be America’s ally upon equal terms. But 
the British Empire cannot exist upon the sufferance of the 
American Republic. Nothing can make the present relations 
other than ignominious and hazardous from the political point 
of view ; fatal, from the economic point of view. 

To sum up. In 1846, as we have seen, England was invul- 
nerable and the Empire unassailable. Had far-sighted policy 
endeavoured to make the Empire self-sustaining before England 
ceased to be mainly self-sufficing, we should have provided both 
for defence and opulence, and our power would have strengthened 
as our prosperity increased. But laissez faire meant half a cen- 
tury of drift in Imperial policy, as in domestic policy it meant 
social degradation. This is where even sea power fails. Con- 
ceivable international combinations might bring us to our knees 
without firing a shot. Even the fleet could not compel the 
agricultural Powers to produce their corn, and a temporary 
international corner might be made the cheapest means of 
waging war upon us. Laissez faire has put a noose round the 
neck of the Empire, and sooner or later, unless we can release 
ourselves from that predicament, the cord must be pulled tight 
either by design or accident. 


XIII 


Mr. Chamberlain offers the last opportunity that will in all 
human probability occur for effectually providing against the 
dangers which must otherwise result in the decay of our 
mercantile supremacy and the inevitable dissolution of our 
dominions. His ideal is the greatest that has entered into the 
imagination of any Englishman since Chatham. His policy is 
not less daring and splendid than that of Chatham’s, but it is 
also not less essentially rational. Mr. Chamberlain proposes to 
abandon the sterile commonplaces of pedantic finance. He 
proposes to abandon the system of taxation for revenue only, 
and to combine, as does every other great progressive State in 
the world, taxation for revenite with taxation for development. 
Development, let it be understood, is the object of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy, with respect alike to home industry and Imperial 
organisation. Protection, though as honourable a word in 
connection with fiscal policy as in connection with a police force 
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or a fleet, does not adequately define the scope and spirit of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s purpose. It will not be enough in the face of 
the competitive nations to defend the industrial position we still 
maintain. Our productive power must be speeded up at an 
accelerated rate. We must have more weight upon the national 
machine, and must drive it for all it is worth. For this purpose 
we must abandon Jaissez faire and enter upon a policy of delibe- 
rate development. In a competitive world where every other 
nation possesses a development policy—that essentially new 
thing which we still call by the old name of Protection—the 
utmost power of the State must be used to bring into play all 
the immense latent resources, moral and material, that belong to 
the race and the incomparable dominion it controls. The real 
struggle we repeat again, for it cannot be tdo often repeated, lies 
not merely between Free imports and Protection, but between 
the spirit of development and the spirit of laissez faire in national 
economics and Imperial policy. 

What, then, are the methods proposed? They are tentative, 
as it is necessary that they should be. They inaugurate a move- 
ment which will assume bolder phases in the future if its initial 
stages are successful, and if the Mother Country and the Colonies 
should be speedily satisfied that they have hit at last upon the 
means of pulling together. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is presented 
to the nation by a minimum. It will mean the very slightest 
dislocation at the beginning of existing arrangements. If it is 
successful, it will attain its ultimate goal by no convulsive leaps, 
but by a progress of gradual and regular evolution. From 
Huskisson’s first reform of the old tariff in 1823, nearly forty 
years elapsed before complete Free Trade was established in 
1860. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is a germ which will grow of itself 
if the vital principle resides in it, but may take a generation or 
longer to come to full growth. In the meantime let us examine the 
broad lines of the experimental arrangements on which we are 
invited to enter. 

Food-stufis are the greatest staple of the world’s com- 
merce. Our consuming and buying power of food-stuffs, if we 
know how to exercise it, may be made to control the trade in that 
staple, and to provide the economic guarantee for the future 
of our manufactured exports. Mr. Chamberlain proposes a 
system of development duties which will give the colonial pro- 
ducer an advantage over the foreign producer. The Colonies, 
which are, and for a long period must remain, chiefly agricultural 
States, are to have preferential access to the greatest consuming 
centre for imported agricultural produce in the world. Cobden 
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desired free imports not so much in order to cheapen prices as 
in order to open up a trade. He desired increased imports of 
food as a method for obtaining an increased export of goods. 
The modern development of tariffs in the United States and upon 
the Continent have defeated Cobden’s purpose. There is an enor- 
mous increase in our import of food-stuffs from foreign countries ; 
there is stagnation or decline in our export of manufactured 
articles to foreign countries. By free imports we help, as has 
been repeatedly shown, to build up the home market of the agri- 
cultural countries for the benefit of protected manufacture. 
Their tariffs reduce our return exports of manufactured goods to 
a minimum, and in this way the competitive power of every 
nation to which we concede free imports, but which denies us 
free exports, is strengthened to our detriment. 

Cobden’s original policy of using our imports of food-stuffs 
as a means of opening out the export trade reappears in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. The Cobden Club adheres to 
the letter, but misunderstands the spirit of its founder’s doc- 
trine. The Mother Country and the Colonies, in their 
existing relative stages of development, are the economic 
complements one of the other. Owing to this fact, and 
to the family ties that exist between them, the complete intimacy 
of race and language, the bonds of a common patriotism, it is 
certain beyond all possibility of question that England, if she 
cannot obtain absolute Free Trade within the Empire, can obtain 
infinitely better conditions of exchange from the Colonies than 
from foreign countries. But we have seen the unnatural 
position which we have occupied towards the United States 
since the McKinley Act—a position which Cobden would have 
regarded with amazemennt and wrath—a rising flood of food 
imports from America, a concurrent decline in manufactured 
exports to America. The preference policy is the only means of 
securing the reciprocal terms of exchange which will ensure 
rising exports of home goods with rising imports of colonial 
food-stuffs. Let us remember the fundamental fact of the 
guestion. Foreign countries purchase from us at the rate of less 
than six shillings per head. The self-governing Colonies purchase 
from us at the average rate of nearly six pounds per head. Trade 
follows our own flag to twenty times the extent in which it would 
follow other flags. As the eleven millions of white colonists are 
citizens of the same Imperial State with ourselves, they purchase 
from us at the rate of {60,000,000 annually. If they bought at 
the foreign rate they would take about £3,000,000 annually. We 
do not require to learn foreign languages in order to push our 
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business in the Colonies. The more we develop the productive 
power of their agriculture, the more we shall develop the pro- 
ductive power of our manufacturing industry. The more we 
use the immense factor of our consuming power for food-stuffs to 
extend the wheat acreage and to stock the pastures of the Colonies 
the more profit we shall derive from the increased consuming 
power for manufactures that will come with their ‘growth in 
wealth and numbers. 


XIV 

Let us set down Mr. Chamberlain’s plan in the plainest black 
and white. Then let us endeavour to work out the probable effect 
upon the Mother Country and the Colonies. The introduction 
of development taxes on foreign food-stuffs is to be accompanied 
by a remission of the sterilising taxes which now fall by the 
crass perversity of Cobdenite policy upon a great Imperial 
food-stuff—tea. We have the contrast, keeping, for simplicity, to 
round numbers, as follows : 


THE TRANSFER OF Foop TAXATION 


I. Cobdenite food taxation remitted : " 
(a) Three-fourths of the tea duty (yield, at 6d. , 


per lb., about £6,250,000) . - 4,750,000 
(b) Half the ‘sugar duty (yield, at 4s. 2d. per 
cwt., about {£6,000,000) ‘ 3,000,000 
(c) Sundry remissions on cocoa, coffee, and 
colonial wines tha yield, about 8 3 
£600,000) ‘i 5 ; ‘ ; 250,000 
Total remission : . —— £8,000,000 
1, Development taxes to be substituted : £ by 


(a) 2s. per quarter, or 6d. per cwt., on foreign 
wheat ener import, about 80,000,000 
cwt.) ° 2,500,000* 
(6) 2s. per quarter, or 6d. per cwt., on ‘other 
foreign grain, &c., except maize (present a i 
imports of foreign barley, oats, rye, pulse, ; « 
about 40,000,000 cwt.) 1,000,000 
(c) 5 per cent. upon foreign dairy produce 
(present average value of imported : 
butter, eggs, cheese, about £25,000,000) 1,250,000 yj 
(@) 5 per cent., or about 2s. per cwt., on foreign é 
meat, except bacon (last year, 9,000,000 
cwt., valued at about £19,000,000) * 950,000 
Total new taxation : . —— £5,700,000 


Net reduction of food taxes ° £2,300,000 


Upon these calculations, which are made upon an independent 
basis from the data in the Blue-books, the deficit to the Treasury 
would lose about £2,300,oco on the balance by the drastic re- 


* Allowing for the extra duty on flour to encourage home millers. 
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duction of the present Cobdenite taxation on tea and sugar, and 
the imposition of the light preferential duties on foreign wheat 
and meat. But, as Mr, Chamberlain points out in his Glasgow 
speech, some further loss must be reckoned for from the outset. 
The figures given above are made out upon the basis of the 
existing consumption of foreign food-stuffs. Preference, how- 
ever, would probably mean at once an increase of home and 
colonial supply to the British market and some reduction of the 
foreign importation. Let us assume that from ten to fifteen per 
cent. of the taxed foreign imports will be displaced in the first 
few years of preference by the free Imperial production. In that 
case the total revenue from the foreign food-stuffs would be 
about £5,000,000, and the total amount to be made good to the 
Treasury as the net initial result of the new system would be 
£3,000,000 sterling. 

We know how Mr. Chamberlain will provide for this amount 
with a handsome margin to spare. In the previous section 
of this study of the “Economics of Empire” we have shown 
the industrial necessity of a countervailing tariff upon foreign 
manufactured goods in order to restore that equality of competi- 
tive conditions to which Free Trade, in Adam Smith’s opinion, 
was but a means. There can be no equality of competitive con- 
ditions unless the British manufacturer has something like the 
same control of our home market that the foreign competitors 
possess over their home markets. This is why the Government 
policy of “Contingent Retaliation” is a purely academic propo- 
sition, since foreign tariffs have permanently displaced many 
former British exports to the Continental countries and the 
United States. No nominal abatement of American, German, 
or French protection could now avail to recover any important 
portion of the trade which has been lost in American, German, 
or French markets. Our only prospect of certain and consider- 
able compensation for the decline of our manufactured exports 
to the great protected countries lies in the substitution of home 
goods for foreign goods in the home market. Hence, a tax of 
at least, on an average, ten per cent. upon manufactured imports 
is the main necessity of our industrial situation. These imports, 
accerding to the Enquiry Blue-book, now amount to about 
£140,000,000 a year. A large portion of the articles represented 
by this enormous sum are imports only one stage removed from 
raw material, and upon them correspondingly small duties, 
averaging much less than ten per cent., would be levied. The 
most highly finished and directly competitive imports would be 
taxed up to twenty per cent. or more. Allowing for trade that 
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would be recovered for the benefit of home capital and labour, 
Mr. Chamberlain estimates that the produce of the taxes upon 
foreign manufactured goods would be at least £9,000,000. It is 
certain that this amount would be borne in the main by our 
foreign competitors themselves. They would either pay the tax 
or lose the trade. 

Allowing for any possible shrinkage in foreign manufactured 
imports owing to the effect of the average ten per cent. duty, it 
will be clear that a yield of nine millions from this new 
source of revenue may safely be taken as a minimum estimate, 
A closer examination of the incidence of the tax as between the 
foreign manufacturer and the home producer, is a matter to which 
we shall return. Wecan now construct a table showing the full 
effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals, if carried into effect, 
upon national finance. Their author necessarily declines to be 
tied to the exact letter and figure in any detail of his scheme, 
But unless the country voluntarily desires higher duties on wheat 
and meat in order to make a closer commercial union with the 
Colonies—and this is by no means an unlikely development of the 
fiscal struggle—there can hardly be any fundamental change in 
the financial features of the Preference policy. We may set out 
the complete statement as follows :— 


FISCAL READJUSTMENT AS A RESULT OF TARIFF REFORM. 


New Taxes, oo 
Tariff on foreign manufactured goods at an average 10 per cent. . £9,000,000 
Duties on foreign foodstuffs . . . . . . ° + 5:000,000 
Total. * «© «© « «© « +» $14,000,000 
Present food taxes remitted . «© «© + «  « 8,000,000 
Surplus .« .« + « + « « £6,000,000 


It is essential to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme that a large balance of 
the kind should be available for other purposes.: It is the main 
contention of his opponents that the tax upon the foreign 
food-stuffs is far from exhausting the possible burthen upon 
the people. The price of home and colonial products would 
probably be slightly raised at the outset. But let us deal with 
the extreme hypothesis of the Free Trade food taxes. They 
maintain that it is pure finance to load sugar and tea with twelve 
millions sterling of taxation, the whole of which the British con- 
sumer must necessarily pay, but that it would be corrupt finance 
to spread food taxation over alarger number of articles, in a way 
that would reduce the total sum now levied upon food, and 
would compel foreign producers, as will be shown, to pay a large 
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‘portion of it. Take, nevertheless, the extreme hypothesis. The 
total quantity of grain, meat and dairy produce consumed in this 
country is estimated as follows :— 

ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF Foop-Sturrs. 


Cwt. Cwt. 
Foreign wheat imported ° ‘ ‘ « 80,000,000 
Home and colonial supplies ‘ ‘ + 55,000,000 
——————_ 135,000,000 
Oats, barley, rye, &c., imports ; - 60,000,000 
a = oi », home produce . + 120,000,000 
—————_ 180,000,000 
Foreign meat imported (except bacon) ‘ 9,000,000 
Home and colonial supplies ‘ . + 26,000,000 
ee ea 35,000,000 
‘ Foreign dairy produce butter, cheese, eggs, &c., 
valued ‘ eS : . - . . $25,000,000 
Home and colonial ditto, about . . + 35,000,000 
Pili eS mae Sie £60,000,000 


If every quarter of British and colonial wheat were raised in 
price by the full amount of the preference duty of sixpence a 
hundredweight, and if every pound of British and colonial beef 
and mutton should rise by two shillings a hundredweight, the 
result would be about £4,000,000 sterling of “invisible” taxation 
added jto the £5,000,000 of visible taxation upon the foreign 
product. There is still a margin to cover any possible “ invisible 
taxation ” that, according to the contention upon which the whole 
Free Food case depends, might be incurred even upon dairy 
produce, or upon the portion of grain other than wheat, entering 
into the food of the people. 

There is no “ gamble” here with the food of the people. 
There is the most absolute security for the food of the people. 
Turn the matter as you choose. Be impressed if you like 
by all the prophecies of impending woe which issue from the 
mouth of the cave of Adullam. Take the arguments of the 
panic-monger at their worst. You will find it to be even on 
this basis not only improbable that Mr. Chamberlain's policy can 
increase the cost of living to the masses of the people, but strictly 
impossible that it can do so. His scheme provides for every 
contingency which the Adullamite imagination has ever conjured 
up in the gloomy depths of its retreat. Lord Goschen himself, 
after subjecting the preference scheme with expert hostility to 
microscopic examination, is reduced to the remarkable assertion 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s calculations are erroneous in_ this 
wise : they will not mean a gain of divers farthings a week to 
the labourer’s household, but will involve it in a loss that may be 
as much as one penny per week. Lord Goschen has done much 
to earn the respect of his opponents in this struggle, and to keep 
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the controversy at the height to which Mr. Chamberlain raised it 
in the Glasgow speech: but with all due deference to this 
statesman, he is assuredly wrong. The remissions of taxation 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be able to 
make from the proceeds of the tax upon foreign manufactured 
goods would be amply sufficient to keep the weekly expenses of 
the poorest household level. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s pledge is absolutely sincere and will be 
carried out. All the details of the financial rearrangements 
suggested at Glasgow are tentative. If it were found that the 
scheme Mr. Chamberlain has suggested might involve a labourer’s 
household in an additional expenditure of one penny per week, it 
is obvious that some further readjustment of taxation would 
provide for that difficulty. It would be exceedingly easy for 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain to relieve tea and sugar still further 
and to make some abatement upon tobacco. For this purpose 
another two millions of revenue would suffice, and the Treasury 
could find this sum, by somewhat heavier duties than Mr. 
Chamberlain has proposed, upon the “articles of luxury” which 
now figure for a large amount in our import of foreign goods. 
The points are first, that Mr. Chamberlain has given his definite 
pledge that the cost of living to the masses of the people shall 
not be increased, and second, that the great financial revisions 
inseparable from tariff reform can be so ordered as to carry 
out that promise to the letter. Mr. Chamberlain has given his 
word, and in any event he will keep it, even if he should have 
slightly to revise his Glasgow “ Budget” in order to do so. 


XV 


But there is no practical importance in the wire-drawn sophisms 
of a prejudiced pedantry. We have discussed this question upon 
the contention of the Free Food League, that the whole of the 
new taxation will fall upon the British consumer. We have 
shown that if the contention were true the masses could not 
suffer. But the contention itself is demonstrably absurd. The 
whole of the preference duties neither will nor can be borne by 
the British consumer. When we brush away the mere cobwebs 
of theoretical possibility—which have no more to do with the 
practical matters before us than have the logical gymnastics of 
the medizeval schoolmen—and when we come to discuss the 
rational probabilities of the case, it will be perceived that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy will mean a considerable relief of taxation 


If will not only develop the trade of the Empire and secure the 
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unity of the Empire, but it will considerably alleviate the burthens 
of the Empire. 


XVI 


It is a question of the resultant of competitive forces; or, in 
other words, a question of the relation between supply and 
demand. Prices are not raised directly by any fiscal system, 
whether of free imports or taxed imports. They can only be 
raised or lowered by the indirect effect of any fiscal change upon 
“supply and demand.” Now Mr. Chamberlain’s policy cannot 
increase the demand except by materially increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the country. In that case the increased means 
of payment would mean a voluntary increase in the purchases of 
articles of comfort. In other words, there would be a general 
tise in the standard of life. Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents deny 
that this consummation will occur. In that case demand would 
either remain stationary or decrease. In the latter case, it would 
become, of course, a factor in lowering prices! For all practical 
purposes, therefore, our task’ is simplified. We may assume that 
the demand will remain the same, but that as a result of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s taxes upon foreign food-stuffs the supply may 
vary. In that case the market must be influenced in some following 
manner by the operation of the duty : 

(1) If it leaves the volume of supply unchanged, it would slightly 
raise the price. 

(2) If it diminished the supply it would raise the price con- 
siderably—that is in more than inverse proportion. 

(3) If it increased the supply to a small extent it would 
neutralise the duty and keep prices unchanged. 

(4) If it increased the supply to any marked extent it would 
actually reduce prices. 

No appeal to the authorities upon economic theory can change 
these laws. Every practical man of business knows that the 
duty can only operate upon prices in the manner stated. The sole 
factor we have to consider is the probable effect of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy upon the supply of corn, meat, and dairy produce 
to the British market. If it diminished the supply to any appre- 
ciable extent the consumer in this country would pay prices 
heightened by considerably more than the amount of the tax; 
and from that point of view preference would be a losing trans- 
action. Did the volume of supply remain quite unaffected by 
failing to stimulate in any appreciable measure the Imperial 
production of wheat, meat and dairy produce, the consumer 
would possibly have to pay upon all wheat taxed and un- 
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taxed an increase of price equivalent to the full amount of the 
duty; having his safeguard, however, from the outset in the 
remission of taxation by which Mr. Chamberlain would provide 
against such a contingency. Were the supply appreciably in- 
creased, we should pay no more upon our wheat, meat, and dairy 
produce than we do now, and we should still be enjoying the 
benefit of the remissions upon tea and sugar. This would be 
clear gain to all consumers. Finally, with an important increase 
of supply we should have cheapened wheat and meat as well as 
cheapened tea and sugar, and the cost of living would be lowered 
all round. Now (2) is a result so improbable that it may at 
once be dismissed from calculation. The supply cannot be 
diminished by the duty. It may be slightly, considerably, or 
largely increased, and we must consider which of these con- 
tingencies is the more probable. 

There can be little hesitation in answering that question. It 
is as certain as anything in the future can be, that under immediate 
conditions the preference! duties Mr. Chamberlain proposes. 
would mean increased competition between foreign and colonial 
producers for the British market. The United States, it is. 
asserted, has reached the stage of “diminishing returns.” That 
is to say, that as cultivation extends, the yield per acre tends to 
decline in proportion to the cost of production. There can be 
very little doubt that this is the fact. The adverse change as yet 
has been very slight, however, and it would be some years in any 
case before its effects could be seriously felt. All the best land 
in the United States has already passed under the plough. With 
higher prices there are for all practical purposes illimitable pos- 
sibilities of further wheat production by extended culture and 
intensified culture. But upon the present range of prices it is 
clear that the United States export of wheat is rapidly reaching 
its maximum. This will be unmistakably gathered from the 
following figures taken from Dr. Heinrich Dade’s well-known 
paper in the Schrifter des Vereins fiir Socialpolitik :— 


UNITED STATES’ Export OF WHEAT 


Annual Average. 


1860-69 . . s 510,000 metric tons 
1870-79 » «» « 1,498,000 _ ,, » 
1880-89 s . s 2,254,000 ” ” 
1890-99 1» « 1 2,655,000 ,, ” 
1900 " » 2,773,000  ,, ” 


Comparing the rate of increase in the early decades with 
the unmistakable slowing down in the later, it is clear that 
America’s average surplus of wheat for export has already 
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become for all practical purposes stationary, and in the near 
future will probably begin to decline. Bui that time is not yet, 
nor is the preference policy likely to hasten it to any material 
extent. If it has paid the American farmer in the past to send 
wheat to this country atrather less than the prices now prevailing, 
he will assuredly endeavour to compete against a two shilling duty. 
We must remember that the price of wheat is made up by very 
compressible links in a long chain of charges reaching from 
Minnesota and Dakota to Liverpool and London—the farmer’s 
price, railway rates to the elevators, lake freights, canal rates, 
ocean freights, and commissions on both sides. Two shillings a 
quarter means six cents a bushel. The American farmer is 
accustomea to greater fluctuations than that from season to 
season in the ordinary way of business. Rather than have their 
turnover and their traffic diminished, the railways, agents, and 
commission agents would cut their charges. It is certain that 
America will not diminish her grain exports on account of the 
preference rates Mr. Chamberlain now proposes. But this is 
true of Argentina, Russia, and Roumania no less than of the 
country upon whose vast supplies we shall continue for some 
years to depend, though in a gradually decreasing measure. 
Meanwhile agricultural production would be powerfully stimu- 
lated in the Colonies, even by the preference Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes. There would be an interval, after the adoption of the 
policy was assured, before the preference actually came into 
force. Canada would be already pouring an enlarged yield into 
the British market. Australasia and India alike would be ready to 
send fuller supplies. Nothing can be predicted with more safety 
than that the first result of preference will be a marked increase in 
the competitive supplies available for the British market. That 
competition would quite certainly prevent food prices from rising 
by the full amount of the duty—in other words the foreign pro- 
ducers, carriers, and agents would find themselves compelled to 
pay the tax in the effort to keep their market. How much they 
will pay only experience can show, but nothing can be more 
obvious than that the British consumer must be relieved in this 
way from a large part of the incidence of the new duties. Inthe 
present writer’s opinion he will more probably be relieved of 
the whole. The remissions of taxation will on the one hand be 
pure gain, on the other hané the preferential taxes on food-stuffs 
will be largely or mainly nominal taxes, since they will be imposed 
upon the foreigner as well as ourselves, and upon the foreigner 
even more than upon ourselves. 

The fundamental factor of the argument is that there is no 
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substitute for this market. The United States and Argentina 
have no alternative. They must sell here or they cannot sell at 
all unless they pay even higher duties, Glance at the following 
comparison to realise the immense economic and we may add 
diplomatic strength that England will possess when she with- 
draws the privilege of an absolutely free market from those who 
will nowhere in the world find an important market open upon 
anything like such favourable terms as even under preference we 
should still offer. The following are the chief pense -importing 
lands, with the existing rates of duty : 


Average Annual Import Duty, 

Country. oa per Quarter. 
United Kingdom »  «  « 20,000,000 (proposed) 2s. od. 
Germany . . ; ° - 6,000,000 - 7s. 6d. 
France ° . ‘ S + 3,000,000 oo 326: 26. 
Italy . ° ° . ° + 3,000,000 .. 128, 7a. 


A single glance at this table will show at once that, as we have 
said, there is no substitute for this market. England’s buying 
power controls the situation for the foreign exporting countries, 
and will continue for years to control it. In the face of the 
crushing tariff rates levied by the continental countries upon 
agricultural produce, this country is far less dependent upon the 
United States and Argentina for her supplies than the United 
States and Argentina are dependent upon England for their 
market. What is true of wheat is generally true of meat. The 
continental taxes on beef, for instance, are prohibitive by com- 
parison with Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential duties. When we 
are told that the foreign producer who now supplies this market 
will not pay a large part of the tax, the answer is that he must pay. 
He has hitherto found in British Free Trade as it were his 
protection against Protection. The open market and immense 
consuming power of these islands have made continental tariffs 
upon food-stuffs of comparatively little importance in the past to 
Transatlantic farmers and stockmasters. The preference policy 
will change all that. The foreign producers can only turn from 
the preferential tariff drawn round this market to find tariffs from 
four to six times as high raised against them in every other 
important European country. In one word, we repeat, the foreign 
producers must pay, and they will. 


XVII 


Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals leave all food-imports from the 
Colonies free to compete with the purely home product. They 
are intended and calculated not to restrict supply but to develop it. 
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This fact differentiates Mr. Chamberlain’s plan profoundly in its 
motive and action from the purely protective tariffs of the conti- 
nental countries. It is impossible to compare, as Lord Goschen 
attempts to do, the present situation of the continental consumer 
in Germany, France or Italy, with the position which would be 
occupied by the British consumer under the preferential duties. 
The continental tariffs are meant to preserve internal agriculture 
against all external competition. Their duties are laid upon all im- 
ports. They are meant to restrict imports, and succeed in restrict- 
ingthem. In this sense they decrease the supply and increase the 
price. The continental consumer is compelled by the iron law of 
supply and demand to pay the greater part of the duty. The very 
object of the continental Corn Laws is to raise the price by the 
amount of the duty in order to keep the framework of agrarian 
society together. But even in these cases the stimulus given bya 
purely protective tariff to domestic production soon counteracts to 
a certain extent the restriction of the foreign import, and again the 
consumer escapes some part of the incidence of the duty. The 
following remarkable figures may be drawn from the Enquiry 
Blue-book. They are compiled from the table of average prices 
of wheat per Imperial quarter in the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, and the United States. They show for the last nine years 
some interesting results : 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF WHEAT IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND 
UNITED STATES * 


Period. Country. Price. Duty. Teach Puce 
1894-1902 Great Britain 27s. 1d. —_ _ 
s Germany 34s. 14d. 7s. 74d. +7s. ofd, 
ee France 36s. 10d. 12s. 2$d. +9s. 9d. 
1894-96, 20 % ad 
99 United States 26s. 8d. valorem —5d. 
1896-1902, 8s. 7d. 


Nothing could more completely dispose of Lord Goschen’s 
argument. That the whole incidence even of a purely pro- 
tective duty “must” be borne by the consumer is not an 
“economic fact,” but an economic fallacy. It depends, as we 
see, upon supply and demand. In Germany, while cultivation 
steadily improves and the yield of corn-crops rises, the numbers 
of the population grow more rapidly, and as their prosperity 
increases with their numbers they become to a larger extent 
wheat-eaters instead of rye-eaters. Thus the demand for wheat 
has kept pace with the supply, and the German consumer has 

* 1894 is chosen as the point of departure because in previous years frequent 


alterations of duty in Germany and France made comparison impracticable. It 
is to be remembered that in England the shilling duty was in force in 1902. 
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borne nearly the whole amount of duty, though even in this case 
he escapes some of it. In France, on the contrary, the tariff has 
stimulated production, but the population remains stationary. 
The supply. has grown faster than the demand, and upon the 
average of nine years since the drastic protective duty of 
12s. 24d. came into force the foreign producer has paid a 
handsome proportion of the tax. He has paid, that is to say, 
2s. 44d. a quarter, or more than the whole amount of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposed preference duty on wheat. This is the 
result of increased internal production—competing with the 
foreign supply under a Corn Law of the old fashion, and heavier 
in its effect than any our forefathers ever bore, though it has 
made France again practically self-sustaining in good seasons. 
But what would be the result of the increased competition of 
free colonial wheat against the taxed foreign import? It is obvious 
that the Transatlantic and Continental producers would be sub- 
jected to a more powerful leverage in the British market than has 
ever been brought to bear upon them before, and that the price 
would be more effectually borne down. The existence of an 
open door to the greatest importing centre for food-stuffs in the 
world has made America comparatively independent of the 
protected countries, and has at the same time relieved the 
pressure of American competition upon the protected markets. 
Under these circumstances England has ruled the price of wheat 
everywhere. She has provided the American producer with 
gratuitous relief from the inconvenience and the loss that foreign 
tariffs would otherwise have imposed upon him. But with a 
tariff raised in this market also, yet low enough to keep it by far 
the freest of all, and with the ever-increasing force of a free 
colonial supply acting against the taxed product, Lord Goschen 
must perceive that the producer in the United States and 
Argentine will no longer have an option. If he is to cultivate at a 
profit he must sell in this market upon the best terms he can. Be- 
tween continental Protection shutting them out far more com- 
pletely abroad and colonial free imports invading this market, our 
foreign purveyors will be caught in avice. It is unnecessary to 
lay stress on the simple fact that the Registration Duty did not raise 
the price of bread, although the Opposition maintained when 
the shilling tax was imposed that, as a matter of “economic 
fact,” it must raise the price of bread. The cry of the “dear 
loaf” was exploited in the -constituencies with unscrupulous 
virulence upon this hypothesis. The actual result may be shown 
in two interesting ways. According to the Labour Department 
returns the average price of the quartern loaf at co-operative 
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stores throughout Great Britain was 5°12d. in rgor, and 59d. in 
1902. The loaf, in other words, if we are to use the jargon of 
the Tabernacle, was a little bigger under the Registration Duty 
than before. But there is another very instructive fact. In 
1894-1902, as we have seen, the average difference of price 


between wheat in England and in Germany, France or America 
was as follows :— 


AVERAGE ENGLISH PRICES OF WHEAT COMPARED WITH 
FOREIGN PRICES 1894-1902 


Per quarter. Per quarter. Per quarter. 
7s. 04d. cheaper than 9s. 9a. cheaper than sd. dearer than 
in Germany. in France. in America. 


But now take the comparison for 1902 only, when the Registra- 
tion Duty was in force. We have this result : 


AVERAGE ENGLISH PRICE OF WHEAT UNDER THE REGISTRATION 
DUTY COMPARED WITH FOREIGN PRICES, 1902 


Per quaster. Per quarter. Per quarter. 
7s. 8d. cheaper than gs. 11d. cheaper than 3d. dearer than 
in Germany. in France. in America. 


In face of the actual increase of our comparative cheapness 
under the Registration Duty, Lord Goschen will find it difficult 
to repeat in the face of all the facts and figures a purely 
doctrinaire contention that we must have felt the Registration 
Duty somehow somewhere. As regards wheat, the English 
price (26s. 9d. in 1901—28s. 1d. in 1902) increased 1s. 4d. per 
quarter under the shilling duty by comparison with the previous 
year, a fact which might seem damning at first sight to the 
Radical mind—but the American price increased in the same 
period (26s. 9d. in 1901 to 27s. 10d. in 1902) by 1s. 1d. Itisa clear 
assumption that in the case of the Registration Duty the foreign 
producer paid at least three-fourths of the tax. 


XVIII 


But Mr. Chamberlain is told that Preference must either raise 
prices or will disappoint the Colonies. And if colonial com- 
petition develops, on the other hand, how is British agriculture 
to gain? These are obviously the purely verbal dilemmas of 
political quibbling. The British and Irish farmers will find their 
account at least in their firmer possession of the home market 
as against foreign dairy produce, and in an abundance of offal 
with the revival of the milling industry. They will derive much 
encouragement from a little help. They will feel that British 
agriculture has seen its worst days, and that it will henceforth 
rise again upona new basis. Something will have been done—we 
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know not yet how much—to check the rural exodus, and to 
root the labourer to the land. Without the tariff that protects 
them the peasant proprietors of France and Germany would be 
wrenched from the soil, and the work of the Revolution in one 
country and of Stein and Hardenberg in the other, would have 
been destroyed by the free sweep of Free Trade. We dream of 
the system of small holdings as a key to the problem of building 
up an agricultural democracy to sustain the morale and physique 
of the race, and save Englishmen from becoming a febrile and 
narrow-chested breed. How can we ever create under Free 
Trade the class of small cultivators which not even France, with 
all her thrift and toil, nor Prussia with all her stubbornness and 
parsimony could keep from ruin but for their determination that 
the historic basis of national life should not be overturned in the 
interests of immediate cheapness ? 

Neither Cobden nor any of his disciples have ever ad- 
dressed to agriculture a genuine Free Trade argument. 
They have bent all their efforts to prove that the profits 
of Protection do not belong to the farmer, and never 
fail to reach the landlord through the rent. Has it never 
occurred to the Cobden Club that this may be an argument 
against rent, but is none against Protection? Ireland at least has 
become a nation of small proprietors like France, and once this 
issue has been raised nothing can be much more safely prophe- 
sied than that Ireland will become as Protectionist as France or 
as any other rural society upon this side of the Atlantic. Nor 
will the British labourer fail to meditate in connection with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy upon what has been going on across 
St. George’s Channel—the mysterious disappearance of what 
the Cobdenite doctrine has proclaimed as the real obstacle to 
Protection—rent! Deep, strong originality of character is 
rarely or never developed except upon the open land. The 
reduction of the numbers of the rural population by one half has 
been a fundamental loss to the thought even more than to the 
body of the race. The beginnings may be slow, the work may 
be long. It would be idle to say that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
will of itself restore the pith of our national staying-power by the 
revival of agriculture. But he lays down in this, as in other ways 
the only basis upon which social reconstruction can be founded, 
and he proposes the only policy that can make every Englishman 
conscious, even in time of peace, that his daily life is part of the 
unity of the nation. Small as the commencement may be, far off as 
may be the time when we shall have again, as we had in 1846, 
two millions of people living by the soil, agriculture will never 
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look back from the day upon which Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is 
adopted. 
XIX 


But again, it is asked, if the foreigner is to pay the tax how are 
the Colonies to get the benefit? The answer is again perfectly 
simple and conclusive. Preference even at the rates Mr. Chamber- 
lain proposes will give Imperial agriculture an advantage of at 
least 7 per cent. upon grain with 5 per cent. upon meat and dairy 
produce. Whether this preference would amount to a decisive 
pull has yet to be seen. That it would not give a decisive pull is 
almost certain. But it would be from the first a valuable asset. 
If prices were not raised at all by the duty, that could only come 
about through the efforts of foreign producers to get under the 
tax. But Colonial producers would still have the higher profit at 
any given price, not having to bear the tax. In other words, 
whether prices advanced slightly, declined slightly, or remained 
stationary, Colonial agriculture would be made relatively more 
profitable than any other supplying this market by sea. This 
fact would soon make itself visible in the emigration returns and 
every emigrant would have an interest in the British connection— 
for it is safe to predict that if anything ever happened to the 
Empire we should begin in earnest to think of Protection pure 
and simple for internal agriculture. 

There can be no doubt, whatever, that all the Colonies would 
feel the stimulus from the first. To the Canadian farmers, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s preference duties would be pure gain all along the 
line. The Dominion would fairly enter, without delay, upon its 
growing time. The psychological impulse would be more 
powerful in proportion than the immediate material inducement. 
That part of the Empire would be opened out for good. As for 
Australia the importance of dairy-farming and wheat-raising is 
considerably greater in the Commonwealth than is generally 
realised. The following figures show the remarkable growth of 
the Australian interests which Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme would 
encourage : 


AUSTRALIAN EXPorRTS OF FOOD-STUFFs, 1881-1901. 
1881, 1891. 1901. 
Net export of breadstuffs, bushels 5,751,130 10,646,298 24,770,592 
Production of wine, gallons ° 1,537,660 3,604,262 5,196,212 
Export of chilled meat, cwt. » + 9,980 211,320 1,293,561 
Export of butter, Ib. . . — 4,193,819 23,537:448 


New Zealand would gain by the preference for mutton as against 
Argentina. South Africa will be encouraged to create trade in 
these things. Preference will call into being there what it will 
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favour elsewhere. With regard to Australasia and South Africa 
alike, it ought to be noticed there is no economic reason why 
some means should not be found for stimulating Imperial wool- 
growing just as we are all now agreed that Imperial cotton- 
growing ought to be stimulated. We cannot raise the price of 
the raw product, but the “ Development Department” of a real 
Ministry of Commerce would find means of promoting the 
Imperial supply of that product without putting on a duty. This 
again, however, is one of the cases where even a duty, though 
prejudice perhaps forbids it, would be a pure development tax. 
It would not mean that the price would be raised. It would 
mean simply the displacement of the foreign supply by a larger 
colonial supply. 

But there is this additional point. If the foreign producer 
should prove able to support the preferential duties that Mr. 
Chamberlain now proposes, the Treasury would gain, and the 
consumer would not suffer. In that case democracy would 
carry a profitable process a little further. The people themselves 
would realise that the preference duties might be increased with 
impunity, and the people themselves would increase them for the 
sake of the more rapid development of the Colonies. 


XX 


For well or ill the main business of British agriculture is 
transferred permanently to the “wider shires.” The Colonies 
have become the agricultural department of the British 
Empire. In that fact lies the key to the problem of trade and no 
less to the problem of Empire itself. For us it is a matter of life 
and death to make a real union with the Colonies. It is no less 
a matter of life and death that that union shall not be indefinitely 
postponed. The cataclysm of the next world-changing war may 
be for years averted, but let us not forget that behind the barriers 
of the armed peace national forces all round us are rising to a 
higher level of power as silently as the weight of a flood may 
gather behind obstruction while it holds. When it gives at last 
there will be a sweep of systems that are not strongly founded. Do 
we imagine that 1870 was the last of the years that “ruin the 
great work of time and cast the kingdoms old into another 
mould ?,” The pulse of history has hitherto been regular. At 
intervals of between a generation and half a century, more or less, 
by some periodic law, obscure and mighty, the stroke from which 
there is no respite is apt to come upon some nation that has slept. 

The British Empire is a dominion that should be secured 
by the preponderance in numbers of the race that holds 
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it, no less than by their wealth and energy. This is the funda- 
mental weakness of our political system as it stands, and this is 
the worst feature in all the accumulated national difficulty that 
Cobdenism has bequeathed to us. The classical Free Traders 
were never weary of preaching the duty of emigration—to the 
United States! America is, as we have repeatedly shown, to a 
large extent the Frankenstein’s creation—tariffs, trusts, and all— 
of our free-trade doctrinaires. These cosmopolitan economists 
never remembered for one moment that the political and industrial 
fate of peoples depends above all upon a far-sighted “economy” 
of the human force of a nation. In 1846 we had it in our power, 
as was shown at the beginning of this study, to keep the balance 
of numbers for the Imperial State if not indeed for the island. 
The United Kingdom then possessed over 27,000,000 inhabitants. 
The population of Germany within her present frontiers was 
34,000,000, and that of the United States was about 20,000,000. 
How does the comparison stand when we are asking ourselves 
sixty years afterwards whether the men who repealed the Corn 
Laws were much wiser than the men who imposed them? In 
the present year the population of our two great industrial com- 
petitors as compared with the white population of the British 
Empire is as follows : United States, 78,000,000 (with negroes ; 
without, 68,000,000) ; Germany, 59,000,000 ; the British Empire 
53,000,000. Of these Powers, our continental rivals are increasing 
twice as fast as we are, our American relations are increasing 
well nigh twice as fast again. The disproportion is not yet hope- 
lessly great, but unless we can redress or modify the balance the 
disproportion a decade or so from now will be overwhelming. 
A dozen years hence, for instance, at the present rate of progress, 
the population of the United States would be over 90,000,000, 
that of Germany nearly 70,000,000, that of the British Empire 
less than 60,000,000. In the economic struggle, given a toler- 
able equality in natural resources and intelligence, numbers 
decide the struggle for trade no less than that for territory. 

We cannot keep a fourth part of the globe in our hands 
unless we can make the Colonies centres of increase for a 
white population having practical as well as ideal reasons for 
attachment to the flag. The young lands of the Empire 
are the lands of the future, yet they are vast solitudes 
sparsely sprinkled or thinly: fringed with inhabitants, The 
Colonies must be filled up either under the flag or under some 
other flag. In the extent of their ocean trade with us they are as 
good as first-class nations, in population they are but first-class 
counties. 
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For political purposes it is mecessary we should make 
some deliberate attempt to alter that position, and should 
make it now. For purely economic purposes alone, for the 
purposes, that is to say, of the largest volume of exchange, it 
is vital to our future that we should take means to fill up the 
Colonies. It is a disaster to the Empire when a British emigrant 
leaves these islands and fails to make his home elsewhere under 
the British flag. Vain are regrets, yet we cannot but think of 
what might have been had the old principle of colonial preference 
received national recognition at the time of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Turn up the precise pages of the worthy and 
business-like Porter. In that irreproachable and invaluable 
compilation we find the statistics of emigration from 1832-44, 
and it is interesting to know that of the million of emigrants 
who left this country in 1832-44 more than half settled under 
the flag. Nearly as many persons sailed for British North 
America as for the United States. Emigration to Canada 
was far larger, absolutely and relatively, before 1846 than 
it has been since. We had it in our power to direct the 
stream. But pure political economy had no conception 
of such an applied science as that of “Imperial economy.” Of 
the ten million emigrants who have left the shores of the British 
islands since 1846, two-thirds made their homes under the Stars 
and Stripes, and only one-third under the British flag. Had we 
kept the greater part of those we lost the white population of 
the Colonies would have been by now between twenty and thirty 
millions instead of eleven. Of the three leading commercial 
Powers we are third in white population where we ought to have 
been first, and our men and money have built up in the last half 
century the American Republic instead of building up the 
Imperial State. We have yet another chance, a less certain one 
than the last, but still we have it. Mr. Chamberlain’s is the final 
effort. In the words of the Birmingham speech, “ You have an 
opportunity ; you will never have it again.” Do Englishmen, 
whether at home o1 in the Colonies, realise that in twelve or 
fifteen years they will begin to be utterly outnumbered by 
Americans and Germans? Australia in due time will come to 
her own. South Africa will come to her own. But for the 
present Canada is the key of the situation ; and whether Canada 
has twenty millions of people in our time, and whether the vast 
majority of these have a special reason for attachment to the 
British flag, will make all the difference to the future of the British 
Empire. If we are to make the Colonies centres of increase for 
white population, and if that ipopulation, as it grows, is to be 
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absorbed naturally into the Imperial system, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy is the only way. 

Sixty years ago, upon the average, as many emigrants went 
to Canada alone as went to the United States. But take the 
most recent Labour Department returns and you will find that 
more of our emigrants go now to the United States year after 
year than to all the British Empire put together. Last year the 
number of passengers of British and Irish origin sailing for the 
Stars and Stripes was 108,498, while the total number embarking 
for all the self-governing Colonies put together was only 83,844. 
We are losing the salt of our people by a million a decade when 
we cannot spare a single man. 

The United States is at the stage of diminishing returns, 
Canada is upon the threshold of unlimited developments. That 
she must become one of the greatest lands in the world we know. 
The question is whether she is to be British or not, and let us not 
doubt that in the Dominion the fate of the Empire as a whole 
will be decided. We know what is happening now. Canada is 
being saturated from the South. In the course of a comparatively 
few years at the present rate in which United States emigrants 
are streaming across the frontier, a majority of Canadian citizens 
will be bound by no tradition to the British Empire. To make 
it the first interest of their lives that the British flag should float 
over them is the only way to bind them. To unite their daily 
thoughts and business with those of England by commercial 
federation is the one possible solution. From that the Imperial 
sentiment will grow with habit as they rear their children upon 
Canadian soil. But if the Empire is to be a geographical 
expression to them in the first place and a fiscal abstraction in 
the next, the reverence that fears “to do it wrong being so 
majestical” will be unintelligible to those in whom it may be 
already lacking and will fade where it exists. Either Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals will be accepted by the country or with 
the final rejection of them the Colonies will feel that there is a 
mental gulf between them and one which never can be bridged. 

And not only is the issue vital, it is urgent—far more urgent 
than the vast majority of Englishmen imagine. The United 
States has been startled by Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals into a 
complete change of attitude. If Imperial preference is rejected 
in this country, America will jnstantly seize the opportunity, and 
will offer terms which Canadian public opinion will be unable to 
resist. Either there will be Imperial Reciprocity or American 
Reciprocity. With the latter, the Empire will have become for 
all moral purposes a myth. 
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For observe the irresistible inducements which free imports offer 
to separation. If Canada is refused a preference in this country 
and enters as the inevitable alternative with the United States 
into what would practically be a North-American Zollverein, 
realise what happens. The Dominion might doubtless make 
some such terms for the maintenance of its semi-sovereign indi- 
viduality as Bavaria made with Prussia, British manufactured 
exports would disappear. Year by year three-fourths of our 
emigrants would flow away for ever from the flag to become 
citizens of the mightiest Continent-State that the imagination of 
man has ever conceived. In the meantime, and note this point 
particularly, Canada, Mr. Chamberlain’s policy being rejected, 
would enjoy free exports for her agricultural products to the 
British market after separation from the Empire just as she 
would have done by remaining a member of the Empire. The 
pan-American ideal would overcome a pan-British ideal which 
the deliberate assertion on our part of the principle of fiscal 
separatism would have reduced to utter mockery. On the 
business side no material advantage would be lost by separation 
from the “nominal Empire,’ and some immense material 
advantages would be gained. And with the tremendous supremacy 
in agricultural and industrial production wielded by the double 
State of the Transatlantic Zollverein, how long do our Cobdenite 
casuists imagine that the bulk of British shipping would remain 
in British hands? Then we might probably adopt in earnest 
when too late a panic tariff for the protection ot home agri- 
culture—the final Nemesis of cheap consumption! Or perhaps 
we should take no step so bold, but like Holland, vegetating in a 
mild sort of ruminating prosperity, we should stick to “Free 
Trade” in the hope of remaining for some passing time the 
warehouse of the West when we had ceased to be the workshod 
of the world. Look at the map of North America, forgetting for 
a moment the red spread over the top half of it, and say whether, 
for those who have the courage to look the future in the 
face, the alternative does not lie between “a big America,” 
the Philistines’ after-dinner dream of megalomania, common- 
place in everything but size, and the nobler, the Shakespearean 
vision of the Imperial sea-State—with this little island the centre 
of the race. 

If the case of the Dominion is taken here as the keystone 
of the question, it is because she is made so by the circum- 
stances of her geographical position and recent development. 
London in point of mere distance is as near to Ottawa as is 
New York to San Francisco. Economically it is much nearer. 
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The ocean in the former case is a better medium of traffic for a 
more natural system of exchange. Under one Crown the greatest 
agricultural States of the future are the economic complements 
of the greatest industrial consuming centre for sea-borne sup- 
plies. “If free imports are to remain, whether union or disintegra- 
tion’be the consequence, Canada will be necessarily driven to 
make the best of both worlds—free imports on this side of the 
Atlantic, American reciprocity on the other. With that signal 
given, do we think the Imperial tradition would retain its spelt 
for the Commonwealth, or that Imperial authority would retain 
its power over the Cape? Malthus, who was a national 
economist before the term was invented, defended the Corn 
Laws upon the old ideal of the balanced State, half industrial half 
agricultural, forming in itself the complete economic organism, 
With his prophetic pessimism he did not think a nation should ever 
depend upon a foreign country for food supplies, lest the foreign 
country itself should one day rise from its agricultural status to 
industrial power. The contingency he imagined has happened 
in a more formidable shape than any he could have conceived. 
With the vast purchasing power by which we have continued to 
build up the agricultural wealth and protected competition of 
America to the destruction of every theory of sound exchange 
upon which our commerce and our Cobdenism were both 
originally founded, we have it in our power to develop the 
Colonies, strengthen the Mother Country, and to create the 
balanced and self-sustaining State upon a scale that Malthus 
again could never have imagined. One in Empire “as the sea 
is one,” we must have economic security before we can have 
political security. Free Imports offer the Colonies no advantages 
that foreign countries do not enjoy. Under Cobdenism the 
Colonies after separation would receive exactly the same fiscal 
treatment as before, no better no worse. The maintenance of 
Cobdenism must put in the long run a premium on separation. 
We can have free imports without an Empire, but we can have 
no Empire without preference. 
THE ASSISTANT-EDITOR. 


